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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being casy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids 


Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 
“Tt SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa ip 
the Market.” —Glote, 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 





OLE PROPRiETO) 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonpow. COCOA.”—British Medea! Journal 





KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING 
POWDER. 
As supplied to H.M. Government Clothing Depot. 
HIS Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but ia unrivalled in destroying Fras, Buas, 
Brxties, Morus in furs, and every other species of Insect. May be obtained from all chemists, 


Zz in Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d, each, or free by post, 14 and 83 stamps, from 
2 THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 
PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance and taste, furnishing a most 
le method of administering the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD 
WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for Children. Sold 
by all Druggists in Tins, 1s. 14d. ; or by post 15 Stamps, 
THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL'S C 








URCHYARD, LONDON. 


SCARROW’S VINT’S INFANT’S RESTORER. 

To Moruzrs anp Nunses.—If your Children are suffering from difficult Teething, Acidity or Sourness of the 
Stomach, Griping Pains, Costiveness, Flatulence, Convulsions, want of thriving, Diarrhwa, &c., go at once to your 
Chemist, and obtain a botile of Scarrow's Vint’s Infant's Restorer, and give a dose according to age, and in a very short 
while the little sufferer will be relieved. ‘The Infant’s Restorer has now stood the test of more than thirty years’ trial, 
hundreds of children have received great benefit from it, and it is giving increasing satisfaction to all who use it. No 





Mother or Nurse should be without the Infant's Restorer, as those who have used it pronounce it to be really the Babe's | 


Friend. It is perfectly harmless to the most tender Infants, and acts by counteracting and removing those disorders 


to which children are so liable. 

Sold in Bottles at 7}d., 1s. 144., and2s,9d. Prepared only at the Apothecaries’ Hall, High Street, Sunderland. London Wholesale Agents :— 
Messrs. Barclay and Son, 95, Farringdon Street; Sanger and Son, 150, Oxford Street. ld retail by most Chemists. Any Chemist in Town 
or Country, not having it in stock, can easily procure it at a very short notice; Observe the name,—Scarrow’s Vint's Infant's Restorer. 


NIELD'S CREAM COCOA. 


THE FINEST AND MOST DELICIOUS ARTICLE EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 








WILLIAM .NIELD & Co, 27, Rood Lane, London. 


PATENT TAPER BUSK BODICES. 


These Corsets greatly improve the figure, to which they give a and elegance un- 

attainable by other Corsets, This is- effected by the NEW TAPER BUSK, which is 

and superior to all others. It is elastic at the top, avoids injurious pressure at the 

chest, is flexible at the waist, yields to every movement of the wearer, is strong where 

"st is required, affords the greatest possible support and CANNOT BE BROKEN. 

Corsets are modelled by the steam process employed by the Patentees for tke last 

30 years, — models by eminent Italian artists, from the most exquisite forms in the 
galleries of Florence: the Fashions are by the first modistes in Paris. 

For delicate ladies, requiring extra support, A Corset, with a Taper Busk of increased 

. sO yet equally flexible and elastic, is made, called No. 2 TAPER BUSK 








MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— : 
W. THOMAS *& BROS., 128 & 129, CHEAPSIDE LONDON. 
And may be procured through respectable Drapers and Milliners, 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, May 1, 1874.—Advertisements and Dills for “ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
Mz, J. W. Gren, 64, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month. 
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THE SUNDAY LIBRARY, 
A Series of Original Works by Eminent Authors. 


In crown 8vo,, cloth extra, Illustrated, price 4s. 6d, each volume: also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings at moderate prices. In Ornamental 
Boxes, containing Four Volumes, price 21s, 


“ That useful ‘Sunday Library,’ for which all Christian households owe 
a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Macmillan. Itis a series which has been 
sustained with singular power throughout, combining in a rare degree 
attractive with real information.’’— Guardian. 


THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. By 
the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyrfe.” 

THE HERMITS. By Canon Kingsley. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. By the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, M.A., 

ENGLAND’ 5 “ANTIPHON. By G. Macdonald. 

GREAT CHRISTIANS OF FRANCE: St. Louis and 

vin y uizot 
CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY. By 
Catherine Winkwort 
APOSTLES OF MEDLEVAL EUROPE. - By the 


G@. F. Maclear, D 


ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas Hughes, 


M.P., Author of ** Tom Brown’s School Days.” 


\NATIONS AROUND. By Miss A. Keary. 


ST. ANSELM. By the Very Rev. R. W. Church, 


M.A., Dean of St, Paul’s, 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Mrs. a cine 


MACMILLAN AND Co, 


PIONEERS AND FOUNDERS; or, Recent Workers 


wr bathe wg Field. By Charlotte M, Yonge, Author of “The H 

of Redelytfe 

ANGELIQUE | ARNAULD, Abbess of Port Royal. 
y Frances Martin. 

THE GOOD VOICES: a Child’s Guide to the Bible. 
Ele ee. Rev, E, A. Abbott, D.D. With 50 Illustrations, Crown 8ve. , 
g' s 

PARABLES FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev. E. A. 
Abbott, D.D. Crown 8vo., gilt, 3s. 6d 

The PLEASANT TALE of PUSS and ROBIN, and 
THEIR FRIENDS KITTY and BOB. Told in Pictures by 
FROLICH, and in Rhymes by TOM HOOD, Crown 4to., cloth gik, 
with Thirteen Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 

The LOST CHILD. By Henry Kingsley. Crown 
4to., cloth gilt, with Eight Illustrations, 3s, 6 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL LOBE. Pictured 


by FROLICH, Narrated by C NGE, Author of 
“ The Heir of "Redelyffe.”” seul Edition yp Earns 4to,, cloth gilt, 
with Twenty-four Illustrations, 6s. 


The HISTORY of Prince Perrypet. A Fairy Tale. 
By LOUISA KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, With Eight Illustrations 
by Weigand. New Edition, Crown 4to., gilt, 3s, 6d. 

STOREHOUSE of STORIES. Edited by C. M. 
nhac of “ The Heir ef Redclyffe,” 2 vols. Globe Sve. 

A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL TIMES and 

thered and Narrated anew, by the Author of ‘‘ The 
aoe na Beleiyie™ New Edition, With Twenty Illustrations by 
Frolich, Crown 8vo, gilt, 6s, 


HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY. 


Selected and arranged,with Notes, by the ARCHBISHOP ef DUBLIN. 
Second Edition. Extra Yeap, 8ve., 5s, 6d, 


LONDON. 




















JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 
“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greaily extels all other preparations for theyTeetles 5 
“ AGUA'AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
‘“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” besutifully perfumed and guaranteed pure, 
ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and sce that you have none other than thar GENUINE articles, 





Bold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers, Wholesale, Angel Passage, 98, Upper Thames Street, Londen. 














GEORGE BORWICKS 
‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour , AMovasr raz many TrstmMontais REORIVED WE BEG 


. | TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Drak S1z,—I beg to inform you that after having 


Pastry with less Butter. 
try wit . | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


i in | 1am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar - | make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more 1 G. Warne, 
nutritious than that raised with wTedernational Eanivition, Havre; tate Tastee. 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





> ee ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in & | Lancet, Author of “Adulterations Detected,” &., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
a “. | in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 

when Yeast is used, as it is not | bosnd-ship. 
necessary for the Dough to stand == soggy Be ans Deajooty’s cg 
ag +4. 3 : y ortsmouth, remar 0 e to bring i 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not aie 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To Make Bread.—TZo every pound of flour add a heaped-up tea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Powpzr, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to miz it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxina PowpsR; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready @ large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ m aumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 64., 
1s.; 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


“BORWICK'S GOLD MEOAL’ BAKING POWDER, 
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WlilddAM MACINTOSH'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





NIGHT SCENES OF THE BIBLE, AND THEIR TEACHINGS. By the Rev. C. D. 
Brit, M.A., Rector of Cheltenham, and "Hon. Canon of Carlisle. A New and Revised Edition, in Two 
Uniform Vols. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. G. H. Sropparr, 
B.D., formerly of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


ENGLAND’S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services, By the 
Rey. THomas B. S1xxEs, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CHURCH SEASONS. Readings and Meditations on the different periods of the Christ‘an 
Year... Fourth Edition, revised. Cloth, red edges, 2s. 


SICK BED SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the, Book of Common Prayer. 
By the late Canyon Hawkins. Second Edition, with the Author's latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


*,* The Book for Confirmation Candidates. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE ; or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
By the Rev. W. M. Wuitremorz, D.D. Small 8vo., cluth, gilt, bevelled boards, printed on toned paper, 2s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FIFTH BOOK OF HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY, adapted to Scholastic and Popular Use. By the Rev. G. A. Starxnry, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Curate of Meopham, Kent. With Introduction by the Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A., F.S.A., Christ 
Church, Oxon. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 
ND. Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, &c., &c. 
Third Edition. Orown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 5s.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES AND SERMONS, ETC. By the late Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A. With a brief 


Memoir of his life, by his Son, Epwakp AnNESLEY Owen, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” 
“English Hearts and English Hands.” Cheap Kdition. ‘Twelfth Thousand. Limp cloth, 1s. 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A. M. James. With an Introduction 
by Sin J.T. Cozregmwex. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 
THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. Square 16mo., 


cloth, 1s. 


A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Epwanp 
Feape sloth, ie Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. A New Edition, Edited by A. M. James. 


PLAIN SERMONS ON SOME ga IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the 
Rey. C. P. Lonazanp. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s, 


THE F FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. (Twenty-four Sermons.) By Rev. A. W. Snare, St. Mary 
Magdalene, Southwark. Second Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. A New Edition. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. - 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 
ges, 2s. 6d. } 
KITTY HART. A Tale.. By Paape M. Frewpey, Author of “Tales from French History.” 
Crown 8vo., cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 
SHORT READINGS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. By Canzozive M. Pr xinatoy. 
. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE INFANT ALTAR, Prayers and Hymns for the Young. By Rev. Dr. Wurrrzmone. 
Square, c loth, 1s. 





London: “WTETIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster Row. 








CUSTARD 


Is now used by all Respectable Families; 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


£old by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets and 6d. and 1s, Tins, 
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PAPER COLLARS, WRISTS, & FRONTS, 
Ta ¢ 








LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Tey AND YOUTHS. 


MEY Of the Best Make 
w.c and Finish. 


Samples sent for six stamps. 
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CHAMBERLAIN'S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 


FOR THR CURE OF 
Inflammation, Speck, Films, and Other Extern1! 
Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids. 


In numberless instances has proved superior to every other specific 
succeeding after the treatment of the most eminent practilisners 
had signally failed, 





Sole Proprietor, 


JAMES HOLLINGS, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. 
Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 48.,'and 8s. each. From Pure Vegétable Carbon, giving speedy‘ réliéf-in all casos 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bilé, &e. »See:-Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2¢., 48., and 6s, bottles. Wholesale by Baronay & Oo., 
Sancer & Soy, Epwarps & Co., NewBery & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom.” See Dr. Hassatz's Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical-men of the day for Gout, Flatulency; Impure Breadth, 
and Worms. 
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F. L..BRAGG, Solé Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 








Covass, AND 
CoNSBQUBNCBE 
or NRGLEcTED 





HOLLOWAY OINTMENT 
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om ms ol Sesases afflicting 5 the kidneys, eoeeigs soe is 
symptom rena], irregularity. way’s 

emedies used at that juncture cut short many a serious aud fatal 
atteck, Toey act with wonderful efficacy on every organ of secretion, 
but jally do they regulate the st h, liver, and kidneys by 
restoring their healthy functions and casting out any obstruetions 
t y for the Ointment to be well rubbed 
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KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Our trying climate causes di of the lungs to bean 
ence™the prevalénce of 
INFLAMMATION OF THE OnusT, BroNcuttis, Asruma, 
and Consumetion. In all cases rélief, and in many cure 
is effected by a careful use of 
KAYE'S WORSDELVL’S PILLS. 
Thousands have testified to their ° 
Sold by all Chemists and _ other Beslges in Patent 
 Médiéibes, at 1s/ 1}d., 2s, '9d.,'and 4a, 6d: per box: 
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EVELYN FORRESTER. 
BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


stream named the Hoogly; fit entrance. to 
the wonderful river which the Hindogs have 
CuristmMAs Day in India! How different: deified. 
from the holly and mistletoe, the snow and ice} Calm and still lay its waters, with a ripple 
of our English clime! A balmy air, cool and on its surface only perceptible by the sparkles 
soft as the sweet south that brings the fragrance | which it sensaback to the sun’s rays. 
of the May blossom across the verdant fields! Still farther in the distance lay numerous 
of England ; a sky as blue and a sunshine as| stately ships of all sizes and all nations, riding 
bright : as a warm day in spring, which attracts | at anchor in the bay, which in winter is crowded 
the early workers among the bees, and bursts | with shipping, the Hoogly being wide enough 
the chrysalis, that the first butterfly may sport | for a large East Indiaman to reach the port 
its gay pinions in the welcome sunshine. ‘of Calcutta. 

But there the similarity ends. The spring! As Florence Maynard thus stood. leaning 
blossoms, white, violet, and pink, and the deli-| against the flower-twined pillar of the verandah 
cate green foliage of the trees of England’s| the bells of a Christian church rung. out clear 


CHAPTER XVIII.—CHRISTMAS IN INDIA. 


isle bear no resemblance to the brilliant and soft on the cool air. Back tohermemory | 


colours, the dark green leaves, the golden-| came the old church at Woodford embosomed 
tipped flowers, and the luxuriant vegetation of} in trees, the walk to morning service on. that 
the so-called winter months in India. ‘last Christmas Day in old England, with the 
A rapid growth of pasture lands, of herbs, | snow lying white on road, field, and roof, and 
vegetables, ‘and fruit, follows the rainy season. | the branches of the yew trees in the church- 
Our spring vegetables are produced in pro- ‘yard bending beneath what appeared. to be 
fusion, so that peas, beans, potatoes, cauli-| plumes of white feathers. 
flowers, and other welcome requisites for the} And now, here in this land of idolatry and 
table are in plentiful supply, while with us the | superstition, she was going to worship, the 
leaves are falling faded and withered at our; Christians’ God, and commemorate the birth 
feet, and wintry winds are bringing up the of the Saviour of the world in a temple built 
threatening snow-clouds and preparing us for to His honour. 
the advent of frost and ice. | What is the grave subject that.can make 
And in our churches at Christmas time| Florence Maynard look so thoughtful?” said 
the red berries of the holly nestle among the} a voice behind her. 
dark green of their own leaves mingled ‘with | “Ty may look thoughtful, Miss Gray,” she 
ivy, warmth and protection from the winter's | ' said, turning round with a smile, though tears 
cold, and the tidings of “ peace on earth and still ‘glistened on her eyelids, “ but the subject 
good will towards men” make the heart glow, of my thoughts is not a sad one.’ 
with thankfulness by contrast to the cold, un-| ‘And yet I can see tears,” was the reply. 
pitying weather without. All these memories |“ Are they tears of joy?” 
recur to the native of England with full force,; — « Perhaps they. ought to be, for my last 
on his first Christmas day in India. On the|thoughts were caused by the sound of the 
verandah of one of the noble mansions at} church bells on Christmas Day in this heathen 
Garden Reach, which form such a stately land ; but,” she added quickly, “ you are ready 
approach to C alcutta, stood a young girl.| for church, Miss. Gray ; where is my ayah?” 
The long sloping roof of the verandah shel-| One of those beautiful Hindoo women, 
tered her head from thé heat of the sun, | whose picturesque, dress of white sets off the 
which eyen,then waseshining in his strength. | soft features, finely formed arms, hands, and 
Before her, sloping down to the banks of| feet, hastily approached, bringing Jfssy 
the river stretched the gardens belonging to| Sahib the light Indian shawl an@_ fairy-like 
the different mansions, with their rich dark ; bonnet. 
foliage and varied flower shrubs, adorned with | Throwing the shawl gracefully over. the 
blossoms of crimson or hanging like balls of| white dress which Florence wore, the ayah 
gold, while roses in rich profusion gave to) handed her 4 pair of white kid gloves, which 
the scene a home look which brought tears she had scarcely drawn on when her father 
to the gazer’s eyes. Beyond flowed the noble appeared. 
VII. Y 
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“We have time to walk slowly if we start 
at once,” he said, and accompanied by a bearer 
carrying a white umbrella over their heads they 
left the house. 

“‘ How strange it appears, papa,” said Flo- 
rence as they passed a Hindoo temple in 
their way, “will the time ever come that they 
will cast their idols to the moles and to the 
bats?” } 

‘Tt must come, Florence, because the text 
you have quoted contains ‘the sure words of 
prophecy,’ but we must trust in the Lord, and 
wait patiently for Him.” 

“T have been thinking so much this morn- 
ing of our dear friends at Woodford,” said 
Florence again after a long pause; “how 
surprised they would be to see me walking 
in a white dress on Christmas Day !” 

“Or if they could know we were going to 
have a real English dinner.” 

‘* Yes, indeed; it seems strange to be able 
to have green peas and new potatoes in the 
very middle of winter, yet do you know, papa, 
I have felt the air cold for several nights after 
sunset, and was really glad to find blankets on 
my bed even in India.” 

They approached the church as Florence 
spoke, and as she entered the sensations of 
awe and wonder, which had arisen in her 
mind on her first Sunday in India, again 
filled her head. 

The travellers had arrived in Calcutta about 
six weeks before Christmas; knowing the 
climate, her father advised her to lay aside 
her mourning dress, and wear white with black 
ornaments, and when she entered the church 
on that lovely November morning she found, 
to her surprise, that instead of being singular 
in such attire, very few in the church wore 
any other dress than white. 

Perhaps the young girl’s feelings at first were 
those of surprise, for the ladies in that sacred 


building were attired in a fashionable style of 


elegance which seemed more suited to the 
opera than to the house of God. 

But all this was forgotten in the beautiful 
and suitable architectural arrangements of the 
building. The thick walls which kept out the 


heat, the lofty roof, the absence of many win- 


dows, and the few shaded by a verandah, the 


dim religious light, so necessary in a country 
where sunlight at noonday would be almost 


fatal to the eyesight of a European, the gentle 


movement of the punkahs in various parts of 


the building (particularly over the pulpit and 
reading desk), the perfumes of sandal wood, 
and the spring breezes which seemed to per- 
vade the atmosphere, all these peculiarities 
and appliances in the house of God were so 





| 


associated with the fact that she was about to 
worship the Christians’ God in a heathen land, 


that the impression then produced was never | 


lost. 

This impression was deepened when the 
large congregation rose, and the words of our 
English Liturgy sounded from the lips of 
clergyman and people ; the organ, the choir, 
the singing, and last but not least, the sermon, 
made Florence at length forget India, and 
fancy herself in England. 

Several circumstances connected with this 
return to India, tended also to produce un- 
usual impressions in the mind of a girl so 
imaginative as Florence Maynard. 

She had been born in the country, but left 
it so young that all memory of the place had 
faded, therefore everything she saw on her 
arrival wore the aspect of novelty. 

Added to this she had been nearly a week 
in Calcutta before entering a Christian church. 
Her father’s house at Garden Reach not being 
ready to receive them, they had taken up 
their abode in the English quarters at Calcutta. 
But to Florence and Miss Gray there was 
everything in this capital of India, with all its 
riches, its commerce, and its splendour, cal- 
culated to mark it as a country of idolaters. 
The dark half-clothed forms of the natives, 
the numerous idol temples, the Brahminical 
priests, and the mixture of Jews, Mussulmans, 
and Hindoos which they saw in the bazaars, 
produced in the imaginative mind of Florence 
Maynard the sensation of living in a country 
which was without hope and without God. 

No wonder, therefore, that when she found 
herself worshipping the Christians’ God in the 
very stronghold of heathenism she should 
receive a lasting impression which no after 
knowledge could ever efface. 

On this Christmas morning of which we 
write, a surprise awaited both Florence and 
Miss Gray. 

When leaving the church they encountered 
a young officer in undress uniform. 

“T thought I should find you all here, Mr. 


Maynard,” said the young soldier, with the 
warmth of the brotherhood which springs up | 


everywhere among the English who meet in a 
foreign land. 

“Ernest Kingsfordf” was Mr. Maynard’s 
reply ; “why, my dear boy, where did youspring 
from ? I’m very glad to see you ;” and Ernest 
turned to greet the ladies with a feeling none 
can understand but those who have been 
wanderers from their native land. 

“Come along, my dear fellow ; you must 
return home with us: why! we’ve duck and 


green peas for dinner,—on Christmas day 
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too! Old England can’t beat that with all| with a canopy of gold, and the broad waters 
its roast beef, plum pudding, and mince pies,|}of the Hoogly flowed at their feet. Then 
and we have these also in addition.” with a hasty farewell he was gone. When 
“T shall only be too happy to partake} and where would they meet again ? 
of such good fare, as well as to have the 
pleasure of your company,” he said, “for the CHAPTER XIX.—LETTERS FROM INDIA 
few hours I have longer to stay. I came r 
with despatches to Government House, I| EVELYN ForreEsTER stood at the window of 
saw the Governor this morning, and I am to | the library, reading by the fading twilight of 
start with his reply this afternoon at four|an April day a letter from Florence,—the 
o'clock.” second she had received from her friend since 
“ Well,” said Mr. Maynard, “only come their arrival in Incia. In the first, written 
home with us to dinner, and you shall leave | before the visit of Ernest Kingsford, she had 
when you like. Are these despatches very|not of course mentioned his name. But 
important ?” he added. this one contained so much to interest as 
“T fear they are,” replied Ernest ; “ there | well as to alarm her that she continued to 
have been signs of disaffection in many of| strain her eyes, and at last turned round with 
the native troops, and the accounts from | unusual impetuousness, exclaiming,— 
the North-Western Provinces are rather} “ How annoying! it is too dark to see to 
alarming.” read, and yet not dark enough to have the 
“Ah, yes; I have heard of it: something| gas lighted. I wish for once the sun would 
about greasing the cartridges,” was the care-| not be in such a hurry to set.” 
less reply. “Oh, you will soon set all that; “ What! finding fault with our best friend, 
to rights, I dare say. Those sepoys are a set | Eva?” said a pleasant voice; and Eva started 
of cowards ; we have them too completely in | slightly, for she had not heard the door open, 
our power to allow of a shadow of danger.” /|‘‘he is only proving the words of Scripture, 
“‘T think, however, we ought to respect |—‘ The sun knoweth his going down.’” 
their religious prejudices,” said Ernest, “ and} Oh, Mary!” she exclaimed, “I have just 
I fear there is more evil at work in these| had a letter from India, and it contains such 
symptoms of disaffection than we are aware | heaps of news,—some of it so interesting.” 


— “ Well, dear, go and light the gas in the 
“ Ah, well, I shall say in the words of the| drawing-room while I take off my things; 
old song,— there is a nice fire there. I shall be down in 





a few moments to hear the contents of your 
iletter. Who is it from?” 

“Florence Maynard,” was the hasty reply, 
And now here we are at home in the|as Eva ran to light up the gas in the drawing- 
empire of England’s Queen, and who will|room, and to ring for James to close the 
dare to molest us ?” | shutters. 

Ernest was silent; though cheered by the} So eager was she to finish the letter, so 
kind greeting of these old friends fromjintent on the last page of the numerous 
England, he had heard enough to make him | sheets, that Mary’s questions as she entered 
fear that England’s rule in India was in| the room were at first unheard. 
jeopardy. “What is the matter, my dear? you look 

Florence Maynard, with her quiet shy| quite pale,” were the words which at length 
reserve, had, like Mary Forrester, never been|aroused Eva, and made her flush slightly a 
attracted by Ernest Kingsford. She also did | she replied,— 
not believe in his truthfulness. “Oh, Mary! there are such alarming 

Miss Gray had similar doubts respecting|reports in India about the Sepoys; and 
him, coupled with a fear that he had acted| Florence has had letters from Ernest Kings- 
falsely to Evelyn Forrester. Yet to the} ford, in which he says he dare not write home 
young officer, alone in a distant land, the|about it because of his mother. Here, Mary, 
hearts of these gentle women warmed ; and |read for yourself.” 
amid, the sad scenes of the future he never} Mrs. Forrester took the closely written 
forgot that pleasant afternoon with Florence} sheets of foreign paper with varied feelings. 
Maynard and Miss Gray at Garden Reach. | Was it anxiety for her friend’s safety, and a 

One last cigar he smoked at the bottom|dread of what might be the result of the 
of the garden with Mr. Maynard, while the|rebellion of the native troops, or was Eva’s 
approaching sunset covered the western sky|evident excitement occasioned by Ernest 


‘Let those who made the quarrel be the only ones to 
fight.’ 
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Kingsford’s dangerous position? However, | already appeared in the English papers, and 
before uttering a word on the subject, she set | Florence Maynard’s letter was eagerly dis- 
herself to read the clear small writing of | cussed in all its points. 
Florence with great interest. | In England as in India few were found 
The first part of the letter described India| ready to anticipate evil consequences. Our 
as Florence found it on her arrival, with the | standing army in that country, it was thought, 
Christmas Day at church, and Ernest Kings- | would be able to avert any evil results. 
ford’s visit. The letter then took the formofa} “ But you will talk to the colonel about it, 
journal, and being written at different dates | Charles,” said his sister, after some remarks 
contained most interesting accounts of India, | of the doctor’s which seemed to ridicule the 
with its climate, its customs, and its inhabit- | idea of danger to the English. 
ants; and Mary could not help seem end “T have done so,” he replied, “and he 
that several letters had passed between! perfectly agrees with me that our native 
Florence and Ernest Kingsford. 








‘Indian troops will never dare the wrath of | 


But to the last page her greatest attention | the British lion. He spoke also of Ernest’s | 


was attracted. 


| cheerful letters. “‘ The boy,” he said, “hints at | 


“ Ernest Kingsford’s letter to-day has half) the matter in a passing way, as if it were an | 


frightened us,” she wrote. “You know he | absurdity, and so I believe it is.’ 
is stationed at one of the northern provinces,} ‘Oh, but, Charles,” said Eva, “he writes 


not far from Dinapore, at which cantonment| about it very differently in his letters to | 
there are also three Sepoy regiments and a Florence; and then, you know, it would be so | 
detachment of the roth Foot,—an Irish | dreadful for poor Mrs. Kingsford to see those | 


regiment. Papa says that they ought to feel| accounts in the papers, and Ellen says she 
safe with some of our own troops so near to | inquires so anxiously for the Zimes every day 
help them, especially as the native soldiers at | that she may read the Indian news.” 


Dinapore still seem attached to the English,| ‘All right, Eva dear,don’t you make yourself 
and have not shown the slightest symptoms} uncomfortable. I'll talk to Mrs. Kingsford | 


of an inclination to revolt. But Ernest} about these reports, and you knoweshe will 
Kingsford is very apprehensive, more espe-/ listen to me. You can tell Florence this 
cially, as he says, because our English officers | when you write to her.” 

have such perfect confidence in their men. | Eva did not reply. Many thoughts were 
The disaffection seems greater in the northern | | Passing through her mind at her brother’s 
provinces, but! papa and the English resi-| words; one above all others, After refusing 
dents in Calcutta laugh at the idea of an|to receive Ernest Kingsford’s letter, how 
outbreak, and I think they ought to know/could she word her reply to Florence, and 
the national character by this time. The) refer to his mother without appearing to do 


great trouble to Emest Kingsford is the fear so for his sake ? 


that the English newspapers will make matters! Of course it was a case of common hu- | 


appear worse than they really are, and he tells | manity, and this love and anxiety about his 
me he writes home as cheerfully as he can.| mother redounded to the honour of a son. 
Now, Eva dearest, in case there should be | Eva could appreciate these qualities with all 
any alarming accounts in the Zimes, will you | ‘her heart. But this very approval of his con- 
ask Dr. Forrester to prepare Colonel Kings- | duct made her shrink from saying or writing 
ford, so that he may keep the papers away | |anything which might appear to justify his 
from Mrs. Kingsford? for perhaps after all conduct on that sad evening at Fairfield 
there is nothing to fear, and it would be a| House. 
pity to distress her with false alarms.” | “Dear Florenee,” she thought as she threw 
The rest of the letter contained no further | herself into an easy chair in the drawing-room 
reference to the subject of Ernest Kingsford’s 'after she and Mary had left the dinner-table, 
fears, but Mary finished it with an interest | “I hope Ernest Kingsford won't begin talking 
equal to Eva’s. | nonsense to heras he did{to me.” And then, 
As she returned the letter to her sister,/as she recalled the reserved and distant 
dinner was announced, and the welcome! manner of her friend, she said to herself, 
and steps of Eva’s brothers told her “ Oh, there’s no fear of that with Florence : 
hat’ they were both at home, to her great! she is olderthan I am, and Ernest’s behaviour | 
jon: ‘who so well able to give her;must have been my own fault. I know I 
what to write to Florence as her treated him like a brother, but I will never 
ido the same with any other gentleman, that 


ate sufficiently alarming had|I’m determined upon. Ellen is free in her 


| 
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manner and friendly with gentlemen, but she 
is different from me: I’m such a little silly 
thing, or else I am sure Ernest Kingsford 
would never have talked such nonsense, and 
“Oh, how I 
do wish I could tell dear Mary! but I can’t 


made me promise what I did. 


yet, and the time does go on so slowly.” 


Poor little Eva! by the cruelly selfish 
conduct of Ernest Kingsford a barrier had 
been raised between her and her best earthly 
friend. The sweet confidence between Mary 
and her sister-in-law had been broken just 
when Eva wanted it most; and just as her 


childish feet had crossed the stream— 


‘* Where childhood and womanhood together meet ”— 


Eva’s deep religious feelings had been | to take me to St. Paul’s and Westminster || 
made use of by Ernest Kingsford; and | Abbey, and—” 

| though sometimes inclined to blame herself | 
for being persuaded and influenced by his 
| entreaties and threats of throwing up his com- 
| mission, she never swerved in her determina- | books, as Ellen calls them, and is Mary tobe | 


tion to fulfil what she had promised. 


“ How thoughtful you are, dear Eva!” said | I 
| Mary, after glancing now and then at her little | thing? I wish dear Mary was well enough 
sister-in-law ; “ why, you haye not uttered a/|to ride with us, but that is the only expedi- || 


word for nearly half an hour.” 
Eva blushed, as she now often did when 


Mary accused her of being thoughtful, for | go down the river to Gravesend, or by train to 


truly no other subject than the one now on 
her mind could ever have changed Evelyn 


Forrester from a lively, animated girl to her/a little needful refreshment now and then.” 
| present mood even for five minutes. 


“T was thinking of India and the letters 
from Ernest,” she replied, with an effort to 
look cheerful.” “Poor Mrs. Kingsford! I 


| do hope that they will take care to examine 
| the Zzmes before it is taken to her: I shall 
| talk to Ellen about it.” 


“I am glad to find Ernest so thoughtful 
about his mother,” said Mary presently. 

“Oh, how could he help it when he is so 
far away from all his friends, and in a strange 
country?” and Eva as she spoke could not 
refrain from recalling the last week of his 
stay in England, when he neglected his 
mother day after day to visit Fairfield House ; 
and remembering how his visits ended, Eva 
did not feel: at all flattered. 

Day after day the effect of Ernest Kings- 
ford’s conduct was raising in Eva’s mind 
false impressions on many subjects which had 
no counteracting influence, because she was 
unable to tell her difficulties to Mary as she 
had always done before that evening in the 


garden. She was glad at last to give, up| the 
these, thoughts when. Frank came in and/: 


proposed music. Re as 
After a, few duets and solos for which 


San | 
Mary played the accompaniments, the ap- 
earance of the tea-tray drew them to 
fire. 
“Ym afraid we shall have a cold Easter,” || 
said Frank, as he stood rubbing his hands | 
before the fire which James had just stirred 
into a blaze. | 


the 

| 

| 

“Oh, never mind,” replied Eva as. she | 
} 

| 


placed herself at the table and began to. ar- 
range the cups and saucers, ‘“‘ we have not had 
you at home for even a week at, one. time 
since you made acquaintance with Mr. Car- 
ter, and now it will be for nearly a fortnight. 
| Ellen and I have been laying our plans ; -we 
jare to ride to Waltham Abbey, and have a 
And I want you 





| day at the Crystal Palace. 


“ Oh stop, stop, Eva,” said Frank, “if you 
work me so hard I shall wish myself back 
again at the Temple with my dusty old Law || 





left at home alone ?” 


“Oh, Frank, how can you imagine such a 
| > b] D> 


/tion I mean to take without her.” 


| “And so we are to join the holiday folks and 


ithe Palace with a basket of provisions, and a 
| bottle, and a wine-glass without a foot, to take 


|And Frank finished with a laugh at Eva’s 
| dismayed face. 

| “QO Frank, I never thought of that!” she 
exclaimed,” but we need not go until after 
| Wednesday, and the holiday time will be all 
over then. I remember going out once on 
Easter Monday, and there were such queer 
people about, some of them tipsy; and it 
would have frightened me dreadfully if I had }; 
been alone.” 

“Poor things!” said Mary, “‘I always feel so 
glad when the weather is fine for them at 
Easter and Christmas. Some of the men, | 
and women, and children who live in close 
narrow streets and lanes in London, would 
perhaps never see a green field, or even the 
bright sunshine, if it were not for these holi- 
days. And then how happy those, young 


men and young women. must: be ‘who ar 


. + 


engaged in shops, or offices, or 
week after week to be able td a n 


the. country to see their. frjen US, ans 
Goo d- 
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meaning of these holiday gatherings, but it! trust of self, such true humility, that all 
keeps these holy times in remembrance in| Mary’s fears and anxieties about her seemed 
old England ; and now the Crystal Palace has | to vanish at once. 
superseded Greenwich Fair, and is intro-| ‘But I have not heard yet what was the 
ducing more refined and innocent amuse-| danger which threatened Eva with such 
ments, there is hope of better things among | terrible results,” said the doctor. 
the working people of England.” * “You may well call them terrible, Charles,” 
“Why, Mary, what a grand speech!” ex-| replied Eva. “And upon my word I feel 
claimed Frank, “you would make a good! sometimes as if I could make a firm deter- 
lecturer on the best means of reforming the | mination never to mount Sultan again.” 
working classes; and I quite agree with you, | “ My dear Eva,” said the doctor, “there 
but you must remember, Eva, you and I have can be no reason for youto make such a 
opportunities for change, and rest, and enjoy-| determination ; there always appears to me 
ment, at times when these people are at work, 'a cowardly spirit in those who seclude them- 
so we can afford to let them have the Crystal ‘selves from the world for fear they should 
Palace, the Zoological Gardens, the British | fall in the hour of temptation. Our Saviour 
Museum, and other London and country|in the beautiful prayer for His disciples 
sights all to themselves at Easter and Chirist- uttered those wonderful words, ‘I pray not 
mas.” |that thou shouldst take them out of the 
“But we can have our ride, Mary,” said| world, but that thou shouldst 4eep them from 
Eva. “Oh, I wish you could go with us, | Z/e evi/ And if the Christian is never to 
perhaps Charles would have time to drive fight what is the use of his glorious ar- 
you over to Waltham on the same day, and | mour.” 
we could meet you there. Would the open| The words of her brother sunk deeply in 
chaise be too cold?” 'the heart of Eva. She knew she had not 
“ No, Eva dear ; thank you for thinking of! put on the armour of which he spoke when 
me so kindly. I will try and arrange to| Emest Kingsford acted so selfishly on that 
join you in one or perhaps more of your last evening before he left England, and con- 
excursions ; but I think you must let Frank | science condemned her to herself. 
rest at home this week, for I expect he will) But Mary could see in Eva none of that 
have to work hard all the summer till we | self-sufficiency which made the Apostle ex- 
go to Brighton.” claim: “ Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
“Oh yes, dear old boy,” said Eva, with | take heed lest he fall.” 
some of her old sportiveness, “he shall | 
amuse himself as he likes during his holi- 
days, and I mean to count the weeks till we , ; 
go to Brighton. ‘The Kingsfords will be AUGUST again, bright, warm, and sunny, 
there, and the Colonel says he shall take found Dr. Forrester with his wife, brother 
Sultan with him for me; is it not kind?” | 2nd sister at Brighton. 
“ It is really too kind,” said Mary, “I am| _ On the morning of this August day Dr. 
afraid you will get spoilt after all, Eva.” | Forrester in cool sea-side attire sat at break- 
“TI hope not, indeed I do,” she replied | fast with Mary and Eva, in the dining-room 
seriously, “I would never ride Sultan again! Of a house in the King’s Road, overlooking 
if I thought I was getting proud and con-| the sea. —_— ; 
ceited about myself.” “Why, you are both beginning to look quite 
“Proud and conceited about herself, what!) Well and rosy already,” he said, addressing 
my little sister Eva! I hope not,” said t!.c| the ladies; “ but where is Frank, he ought 
voice of her brother Charles. |to be at home to breakfast after bathing at 
“ Eva fears for the future, not for the rea}i-| Such_an early hour this morning.” 
ties of the present,” said Frank, laughing, ‘‘ Here he comes,” said Eva, who as she 
“TI expect it would take time, and a large | sat could overlook the King’s Road, with its 


amount of extraneous circumstances to make | broad walk near the sea, “and I declare he 
Eva proud.” is passing the house; the news in the Zimes 





CHAPTER XX,—ON THE KING’S ROAD. 


“Oh, hush! Frank,” and the. serious,| ust be very interesting to make him forget 


earnest tone of her sister-in-law comforted | his breakfast.” 2 
Mary’s heart. There was in it such a mis-| _ Dr. Forrester rose and tapped at the win- 
dow. The newsreader turned and laughed, 


® Much of what Mrs. Forrester hoped would take| 48 he crossed the road, and presently made 
place in 1857 has been realized in later years. 





his appearance at the breakfast table. 
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“ You must have been interested in your! Ellen’s hopefulness cheered Eva, and when 
paper,” said his brother, “to forget your; Mr. Forrester appeared she treated the 
breakfast.” | matter lightly, and in her confidence relied 

Frank threw the paper on the table as he|so firmly on her father’s opinion, that very 
took his seat. “Oh!” he said in reply, “the | soon even Mary was inclined to hope. 
accounts from India are horrible, and I fear} ‘‘ Are you going out, Mrs. Forrester?” she 
our troops which are starting from all stations | asked. 
in the Indian peninsula will not reach the} “ Yes, Ellen dear, we generally walk on the 
seat of the mutiny in time to prevent greater | Esplanade till nearly twelve o’clock, and 
horrors. I never wished to be a soldier in | then we find our way to the Bedford Hotel, 
my life, but I do now that I might go and help | seat ourselves to listen to the town band.” 
to annihilate those wretched sepoys.” | “Oh, may I accompany you, Mrs. For- 

“* Whatever have they been doing?” said|rester? I shall enjoy a quiet hour on the 
Eva, as she took up the paper. | Esplanade, and I could not go by myself to 

“Don’t read aloud, Eva,” said the Doctor, | listen to the band.” 

“T will look at the account myself presently.”| ‘Well, then, my dear, come with us now. 

The mutiny in India which Ernest had | Frank and Charles will join us by and by, 
feared was by this time an established fact ;| but Eva and I generally sit close to.the sea, 
and the Zimes beginning with an account| and one works while the other reads till the 
of it under the heading of ‘“ Indian News,” | gentlemen arrive.” 
had by this time been obliged to sympathize| “Then if I join you, Mrs. Forrester!” 
with England's horror, and head two, three | said Ellen, “I'll be the reader, and you and 
or even four columns with the startling words, | Eva shall work.” 

“The Indian Mutiny.” | The proposal was eagerly assented to, and 

During June and July, as the fearful revolt | the two girls started together with pleasant 
spread, the outbreaks at the various stations | anticipations of a morning spent happily and 
were specified ; and as Eva’s eyes quickly | usefully, and without, as Ellen said, the con- 
caught the heading “ Dinapore,” she read| sciousness of wasted time which so often 
the paragraph beneath it which stated that | made her uneasy at Brighton. 
the mutiny had broken out at that can-| Ellen Kingsford had some commissions to 
tonment, and described the night attack | perform for her mother in the town when 
at Arrah where many English officers had | she left Dr. Forrester’s house accompanied 
fallen, and soldiers of the roth Foot had| by Evelyn. All had been accomplished, and 
been sacrificed to an injudicious order of|they were strolling along the King’s Road 
the General. |in the hope of meeting Mrs. Forrester when 

With all Eva’s displeasure at Ernest | Julia joined them. 

Kingsford’s conduct, this telegram and con-| “What is your destination?” she said, as 
sequently vague account of the doings at|she turned with them and observed their 
Dinapore made her feel very sad ; she was | leisurely movements. 

longing for clearer accounts on the subject,| ‘ We are expecting to meet Mrs. Forrester,” 


when Frank, who was looking from the win- 
dow, exclaimed ! “ Here comes Ellen Kings- 
ford.” 

At the word Eva ran out to welcome her. 

“Have you had a letter? Have you 
seen the Zimes?” she cried anxiously. 

‘* No, to the first question, dear Eva; and 
yes, to the second; but mamma has heard 
nothing, and papa has telegraphed to 
Grindley’s for clearer accounts. Do you 
know, Eva dear, Papa even now doubts 
everything, he says the accounts are exagger- 
ated: [ declare he makes me quite comfort- 
able about it. You know he was in India 
many years, and understands the natives 
so well. I’ve made up my mind to wait for 


| replied Ellen ; “and here she comes, without 
iyour brother Frank, Eva. I am truly glad, 
| for I was not prepared to admit a gentleman 
| amongst my audience, or I should have hesi- 
| tated to instal myself as reader.” 
| Julia, seeing Mary approaching, left her 
sister and Eva, and advanced with that eager 
| empressement of manner to meet her which 
| made her so attractive when she chose. 
| ‘Mrs. Forrester, how do you do? I 
|am so glad to see you out. Dr. Forrester 
| said yesterday you were not quite so well 
| as he could wish.” 2 
| “Merely the effects of the journey, which 
| fatigued me a little,” she replied; “I am 
generally quite well and strong at Brighton. 


an answer to papa’s telegram ; and as the| And how is Mrs. Kingsford to-day ?” 


mail comes in very soon we are sure to hear 
from Ernest.” 





“Oh, much better, but wondering so much 
that the newspapers have not arrived yet. 
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. You: know, Mrs. Forrester, we could not let 


| India. Papa laughs at them, but I am sure 
| they would make her more nervous than 
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mamma see those dreadful accounts from 


ever.” 

Mary was going to advise that some hint 
of these rumours should be cautiously men- 
tioned to the invalid to prepare her for what 
might happen, when Frank, who had pro- 
mised to join them on the Esplanade, made 
his appearance. 

Julia Kingsford’s reception of Frank For- 
rester'was so unusually cordial and friendly, 
that not only the gentleman himself, but his 
sister and Mary, felt surprised. Ellen, how- 
ever, knew the cause too well. ‘She knew 
that a nervous consciousness of having seen 
that morning from their window a face which 
she never thought of without a pang of 
regret was actuating Julia’s movements and 
manner. 

*‘Are you going to hear the town band 
with your sisters, Mr. Forrester?” she asked, 
“because we may as well not obstruct the 
pathway, and I should be glad of an escort.” 

“I shall be most happy to escort you, 


year or two older. I have seen very little of 
him: lately ; I think the last time was just 
after his father’s death, when he brought his 
youngest sister to Plymouth to place her at 
school there. His wife is a most charming 
woman,” 

* Woodford!” exclaimed the young Cap- 
tain; “why, that is not far from Waltham 


Abbey, and the Kingsfords live there also, do | 


they not? Miss Kingsford appears on 
very friendly terms with this doctor’s son. 


Miss Kingsford’s expectations. 


and are coming towards us.” 
Colonel Maitland moved as if he would 
turn back, then suddenly checking himself, 


actually, enjoying the ‘ otium cum dignitate, like 
the rest of us;”’ and as the Colonel spoke he 
hastened forward to shake hands with our 
friend Dr. Forrester, who, accompanied by 
his wife, was close upon the two gentlemen 
before Colonel Maitland recognised him.” 
Ellen Kingsford, who followed with Eva, 





Miss Kingsford,” he replied; and then she | 


turned and walked by his side, talking eagerly 
of the accounts in the Zimes respecting India, 
while Mary and the girls fell back and fol- 
lowed them. 

Meanwhile two gentlemen on the broad 
Promenade had noticed the party, and the 


younger of them said, “‘ Why, Maitland, is| 


also paused while the recognition took place ; 
and as they stood in a group Captain Neville 
| whispered, “ Introduce me, Maitland.” This 
| ceremony was scarcely over when the Doctor 
| said, “* Suppose we continue our walk, or we 
| shall presently be told with official politeness 
| to ‘ Move on.’” 

Amidst the general laugh which followed 


not that Julia Kingsford on the opposite side | the party turned and proceeded towards the 


of the road? Who is she walking with ?” 


| Bedford, in front of which the town band 


“When did you meet Julia Kingsford, | played, the new pier not being then in exis- 


Neville ?”’ was the reply in a tone of surprise. | 


‘Qh, at Westbourne Park. She was stay- 


tence. 
Colonel Maitland joined the Doctor and 


He looks young, however, and I should say | 
that a briefless barrister is rather beneath | 
I declare,” | 
he added, “‘some of the party have crossed | 


exclaimed, “‘ Why, here is the Doctor himself | 























ing with some friends of ours at Christmas, | his wife, while his companion placed himself 
and I saw her several times. Do you know} by Ellen and Eva. The former, with her 
who she is walking with ?” | usual spirited animation, soon drew him on 

“IT know him by name, but not to speak to talk of commonplace topics, and yet all 


to,” replied Colonel Maitland; “he is a/the while Ellen was burning with wonder and | 


young fellow studying for the bar, and I | curiosity. How did Colonel Maitland become 


suppose intends to astound us all by and by | acquainted with Dr. Forrester, and if he met | 








with his first speech. He is the youngest | 
son of Dr. Forrester, who was surgeon to che 
—th while my father was in India. His} 
brother and I were little chaps together, and | 
were both sent to England to be educated ; 
but this son, walking with Miss Kingsford, 
was born in England.” 

“Is the brother you speak of living?” 
asked his companion. 

“Yes ; he has a first-rate practice at Wood- | 
ford, which was established by his great | 
grandfather more than a hundred years ago. 
He must be about my own age, or perhaps a 


Julia and Frank what would be the result ? 
But Julia had seen the rencontre, and, 


when halfway across the road, to her com- | 
panion’s surprise, suddenly turned and re- | 


traced her steps, leading him of course with 
her. 

“*T wonder who those gentlemen are with 
whom my brother has struck up such an 
acquaintance,” he said presently ; “do you 
know, Miss Kingsford, by turning in this 
way you have defeated my purpose. I hoped 
we should meet them.” 

“I think I should like to go home, if you 
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will kindly accompany me, Mr. Forrester. I,of the honour which her father accorded to 
do not feel quite well enough to listen to the| them, and she wished to retain their good 
band,” said Julia in a tone so unusual that} opinion, especially that of Eva’s youngest 
Frank looked at her anxiously. To his utter | brother. 
astonishment, Julia Kingsford was very pale, | But Julia Kingsford judged others by her- 
and tears actually glistened in her eyes. | self. She did not understand the feelings of 

“‘ Miss Kingsford, I really beg your pardon, | honour and regret which would. seal Colonel 
I fear I have walked too fast for you. Pray | Maitland’s lips respecting the woman he still 
take my arm; don’t fear, lean on me; we) loved, not only to comparative strangers, but 
are not far from your residence.” | even to his dearest friend. 

The last glance of Colonel Maitland as} Quite unaware of the thoughts which were 
the two turned into Regency Square showed | puzzling Frank and agitating Julia, the young 
him Julia Kingsford leaning on Frank For-| soldier, was gaining his way with his. com- 
rester’s arm, while he was looking earnestly | panions,—at least, this might be said of Ellen 








into her face, with wondering anxiety as to 
the cause of her seeming agitation. 


truly misinterpreted, but, stifling a sigh, he 
continued his pleasant conversation with his 
companions, while forming two resolves in 
his mind. 

One was to leave Brighton that same 
evening, the other to give up Julia Kingsford 
for ever. 

Frank, respecting the silence of his com- 


panion, spoke but very little as they walked | 
Kingsford’s house in} 
the square, yet his thoughts were busy. | 


gently to Colonel 


Could the rumours from India have so 
affected her? He thought not, for she 
had met him in the highest spirits, and, 
but a few minutes before, her evident agita- 
tion, her excited manner, and rapid talk had 
caused several persons who passed to turn 
and look at her. He was fairly puzzled. 
Meanwhile in Julia’s heart anxious and 
conflicting feelings were struggling for the 
mastery. She had seen Colonel Maitland 
while walking with Eva and Ellen, and she 
knew he had seen her. 
expected he would cross over at once and 
speak to her, and when she found he passed 


her without even a recognition, her manner | 


with Frank Forrester was purposely assumed 
to express her seeming indifference. 

A climax was put to her vexation by seeing 
Horace Maitland’s pleasant and cordial re- 
cognition of Dr. Forrester. What ! were these 
two friends? she asked herself; then Horace 
would visit the Forresters, of course, and be 
introduced to Frank, and the past would be 
revealed to him. 

A young man so high principled as Frank 
Forrester would shrink from associations 
with a woman such as she supposed Colonel 
Maitland would represent her to be. 

In spite of her expressed contempt for the 
Forresters, she was sensible enough to ac- 
knowledge to herself that they were worthy 


Horace | 
Maitland turned from the sight, which he| 


She oped, she even | 


| Kingsford and Captain Neville. 

“ We are going to listen to our town band, 
which plays daily opposite the ‘ Bedford,’” 
said Ellen, whose natural frankness and lady- 
like ease made her quickly at home with 
strangers. “I hope, Captain Neville, that 
jafter military music you will not be too 
critical upon the musicians of the Queen of 
watering-places.” 

“On the contrary, Miss Kingsford, I have 
heard them play several times, and I am ready 
to assert that they are worthy of their name.” 

While the tall young guardsman talked to 
Ellen, and stooped to bring himself more on 
a level with her, his eyes glanced across her 
several times to the quaint little figure by her 
side. Once or twice he addressed a remark 
'to Eva, which she answered in a reserved 
yet ladylike manner, glancing at him as she 
spoke with clear, grave, but fearless eyes. 

Presently he caught the smile which spread 
such a charm over Eva’s face. 

Mrs. Forrester, who was with the two 
gentlemen a little in advance, turned and 
said a few words to her in a pleasant tone. 
The sweet smile, the flush on the cheek, and 
the look of gladness in the eyes, so altered 
the face, that Captain Neville could scarcely 
prevent an exclamation of surprise. ( 
| What a sweet little girl!” he said to 
|himself; “and yet she is not what society 

would call beautiful. If my time were not 
|so. short here I should like to improve my 
| acquaintance with her.” 

| Presently an empty seat attracted Dr. 
| Forrester. j 

| Mary dearest, you look tired. I think 
| we had better take possession of this resting- 
| place while we can get it.” 

| But the party of six were rather too. many 
| for the accommodation, and Captain. Neville 
| remained standing. : 

| “ Oh, pray don’t stand !” exclaimed Mary ; 
| “shallwe divide our party? There areseveral 
half-occupied seats.’ 


| 
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** No, no, indeed ; pray allow me to stand, 
Mrs. Forrester,” he said ; “I prefer it ;” and 
the young officer placed himself by the 
corner at which Evelyn sat. He wished to 
become better acquainted with this little 
lady who smiled so sweetly. 

But Eva’s replies to his remarks during 
the hour they remained listening to the band 
were reserved, though gentle. She had de- 
termined in her own mind that the easy, 
simple-hearted freedom of manner which had 
made Ernest Kingsford so foolish she would 
for ever in future avoid in her intercourse 
with gentlemen. 

Captain Neville attributed her short an- 
swers to her love of music, and he at last 
aroused in her a little regret for her reserve 
by saying,— 

“T really must beg your pardon, Miss 
Forrester ; I am afraid I have spoilt your 
enjoyment of the music by my constant 
interruptions.” 

“Oh no, indeed, Captain Neville; it is I 
who ought to apologize, for while I am listen- 
ing to music I am so absorbed that perhaps 
I am rude.” 

“Rude!” he exclaimed ; ‘no, Miss For- 
rester, that would be impossible.” 

“Oh dear!’ thought Eva, “here is some 
more of the talk with which Ernest Kings- 
ford used to entertain me. Are all gentle- 
men alike, I wonder? What foolish things 
compliments are !” 

At this moment the music ceased, and a 
general movement took place towards home. 

“Come home with us to lunch, Ellen,” 
whispered Eva ; “ I dare say Charles will ask 
the gentlemen, and you can talk to them 
better than I can.” 

Ellen laughed and consented, for she 
wanted to have a long confidential talk with 
Eva about Julia. She had at last seen 


Colonel Maitland, of whom she had heard | 


unconnected accounts ; for the engagement 
took place during her school days, and was 
now seldom spoken of at her home. 

Her surprise and curiosity were doubly 
aroused when Frank overtook them and said 
he had been home with Julia, who did not feel 
quite well, and that the colonel kept him to 
talk about India. 

On their arrival at their own quarters on 


the King’s Road they found Colonel Mait- 


land waiting to be introduced to Frank, and 
after a little pleasant conversation the two 


gentlemen excused themselves from remain- 


ing to lunch, evidently with great regret, 
especially on the part of Captain Neville. 
“We leave early for town this afternoon,” 


said Colonel Maitland, “ but we shall hope 
to improve our acquaintance when you re- 
turn to Woodford. I speak for myself,” he 
added, smiling, and glancing at his friend. 

“Pray do not hesitate to include me in 
this agreeable proposal,” exclaimed the young 
soldier ; “ nothing will give me greater plea- 
| sure than to visit your family, Dr. Forrester, 
'and I shall avail myself of it on the first 
| opportunity.” 

And so the newly found friends deparied. 
In their case “ coming events did not cast 
their shadows before.” No thought of the 
association of these two gentlemen in times 
of great sorrow or moments of joy threw a 
shadow or doubt of the future over the happy 
present. 





CHAPTER XXI.——-THE WOUNDED OFFICER. 


'1857 in happy England the tide of human 


merce and trade, active employment or idle 
luxuriance scarcely disturbed as yet by the 
accounts from India. 

It would be neither pleasant nor suitable to 
bring forward again those sickening accounts 


only all Europe, but the whole civilized world 
with horror. We have only to follow the 
movements of a few of our characters, on 
whose account so many hearts in England 
/are beating anxiously. 

| The hot season in India was approaching, 
|and Florence Maynard as well as Miss Gray 
| already began to feel its effects. 

One evening towards June Mr. Maynard 
came into the pretty room overlooking the 
| banks of the Hoogly, and found Florence 
‘lying on a sofa mourning over the aspect 
of the gardens, already parched and dried 
up with the heat. The sun, like a golden 
globe of fire, was rapidly sinking in the 
west; presently he would drop suddenly 
down beneath the horizon, and the short 
twilight in a few minutes deepen into night. 

Mr. Maynard’s face wore a grave look, 
which caused Florence to start from the 
sofa with a dread of what she might have 
to hear. Already the accounts from the 
northern provinces were sufficiently alarming 
to arouse the inhabitants of Calcutta to form 
plans of defence, and the town was filling 
with the English flying there for protection. 





give up our visit to Simla this summer,” said 





disturbed state of the country is out of the 


DurING the early part of the summer of | 


life flowed on in its varied channels of com- | 


“My dear Florence, I am afraid we must — 


Mr. Maynard; “travelling in the present | 








'of the dreadful mutiny which thrilled not || 
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question. I am very sorry, for Miss Gray’s 
sake as well as for your own, but I think it 
will be wiser to remain in Calcutta.” 

“Do you think there is danger even here, 
papa?” asked Florence, gently. 

“ None, excepting to your health, darling, 
and also to that of our friend Miss Gray ; but 
we are too well protected here for the rebels 
to venture upon molesting us.” 

“Papa, I have no anxiety about my 
health,” said Florence ; “and if that is all 
you have to regret in not being able to visit 
Simla this summer, make yourself quite easy. 
Hundreds of English people live here and 
endure the heat, and why should not I?” 

“Well, Miss Gray, and how will the heat 
of India affect you?” said Mr. Maynard, as 
at that moment the lady entered the room. 
Then seeing her look a little puzzled at the 
question, he told her that he had given up 
all idea of the visit to Simla, and referred to 
the state of the country as a reason for his 
doing so. 

The father’s anxious eyes saw her glance 
hastily at his daughter. 

“« Florence is quite content to remain here,” 
he said, in reply to that glance ; “if I thought 
either your own health or hers was in danger, 
believe me, Miss Gray, I would send you 
both to the Cape at once.” 

“ For myself I have no fear,” she replied ; 
“ T can bear heat better than cold ; I prefer it.” 

“So do I, papa. Besides, I must be in 
some respects more able to bear heat than 
even-Miss Gray, for I was born in India, and 
lived here fouryears before I went to England.” 

“ Ah, true; I forgot that,” said Mr. May- 
nard ; “ well, we must make the best of it 
then, and trust ourselves in His hands who 
can alone protect us, let danger threaten in 
whatever form it may.” 

When on that evening Mr. Maynard as- 
sembled with his small family, consisting of 
himself, the two ladies, and two native Chris- 
tian servants, to worship the Christian’s God 
in a heathen land, how suitable to their posi- 
tion sounded the promises of the ninety-first 
Psalm !—“ Whoso dwelleth in the secret place 
of the most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. Thou shalt not 
be afraid for the terror by night; nor for 
the arrow that flieth by day; nor for the pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness, nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday. A 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thou- 
sand at thy right hand. There shall no evil 
happen to thee, nor any plague come nigh 
thy dwelling.” 

With these promises from our God, faith- 


ful and true, sounding in her ears, Florence 
could sleep calmly and peacefully, even with 
the distant clashing of arms and the prospect 
of a tropical heat. She read in her own 
room the words of Psa. cxxi., and she fell 
asleep repeating them to herself,— The 
Lord himself is thy keeper; the Lord is 
thy defence upon thy right hand, so that the 
sun shall not hurt thee by day, neither the 
moon by night. The Lord shall preserve 
thee from all evil.” 

June was passing away, and storms and 
drought heralding the rainy season, and by the 
end of the month sad accounts reached Cal- 
cutta from Cawnpore and Lucknow. Troops 
were summoned from all parts. Among the 
first to arrive was Sir Henry Lawrence, 
quickly followed by General, afterwards Sir 
Henry Havelock, and later in the year by 
Sir James Outram and Sir Colin Campbell. 





The mutiny was indeed a horrible fact 
|in India long before the English could 
| realize it. And yet the brave resident troops 
and their noble commanders hoped and ex- 
pected to quell the outbreak without assist- 
ance from England. 

But when at last the British lion was 
roused, as many will remember, the enthu- 
siastic spirit in the entire community made 
the most peace-loving of England’s sons long 
to avenge the murdered and outraged women 
}and children who, as it may almost seem, 
were victims of Satanic influence. 

The mutiny broke out at Dinapore among 
the native troops about the middle of July, 
but Ernest Kingsford was absent. He had 
readily accepted the office of again bearing 
despatches to head-quarters at Calcutta, ac- 
companied by a small guard of English 
soldiers. Passengers were still conveyed up 
the Ganges to Calcutta, and the little band 
of soldiers, after reaching that port in safety, 
were singled out on their arrival and attacked 
on their way to Government House. Not- 
withstanding a brave resistance, two of their 
number fell. But the report of fire-arms 
quickly reached the guard-house ; and in a 
few moments the rebels were surrounded, and 
all but one disarmed and taken prisoners. 

The darkness of the night however did not 
prevent the keen ear of the wily Hindoo from 
discovering the quick step and lithe move- 
ments of Ernest Kingsford as, taking advan- 
tage of the approach of the guards, he was 
hastening towards Government House. Swift 
as an arrow he sped after him. Ernest heard 
the stealthy footsteps, and though supposing 
his pursuer disarmed, hastened his own 
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As Ermest approached the entrance to 
Government House with rapid steps, he was 
challenged by the sentinel with the demand, 
“‘ Who goes there?” 

Almost breathless, Ernest had: replied in 


Florence was sleeping lightly, but Miss 
Gray could only lie awake, and watch her 
with anxious and troubled thought. How 
would this dreadful mutiny end? and what 
might not be the consequences of staying in 











English ; but the man so wildly following him {Calcutta to her gentle charge, whom she 
did not catch the word, and fearing to pass already. loved with almost the affection of a 
the sentry; he raised his gun and fired at the |mother! The delicate paleness of that 
young officer. The lights from the windows {beautiful face, made more beautiful by the 
of Government House, the lamps in front calmness of sleep, frightened her; she re- 
of it, all pointed him out distinctly as he | called the languor, the seeming weakness, 
reached the entrance. The report of a gun, | the want of energy, which had. lately so 
followed almost immediately by another, changed Florence Maynard, and wondered 
alarmed the guardhouse. In a moment, as | at the providence which had willed her re- 
if by magic, the entrance was surrounded by | turn to India at such a crisis. 
soldiers, some of them in time to see the| Mr. Maynard would often try to remove 
young officer fall. As they hastily raised him | her fears by the assurance that all Europeans 
he motioned to them to carry him in. He could | suffered more or less during a first Indian 
only utter faintly, “Important despatches— | Summer ; still she was not quite at ease. 
the. General—take me to him;” and then | While thus reflecting a flash of lightning and 
earth and earthly objects faded from his sight. 2 roar of thunder at the same moment— 
Miss Gray and Florence Maynard were wait- | 28 if the poet's description of the last day 
ing dinner at Garden Reach, The effects of | was being realized amid 





| the heat were plainly to be seen upon the| ‘‘The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds” 
| faces of the ladies, but perhaps both looked|made-her start from her couch and wake 


paler from the anxiety which always arose| Florence. At once, without preparation, the 
when Mr. Maynard was absent from home. _/| storm was at its height. That one flash was 

The poison of disaffection had reached} succeeded by another, and then another, al- 
India’s capital and shown itself in two or| most simultaneously, till the whole atmosphere 
three outbreaks,—quickly, however, quelled,' was one continued blaze of fiery electricity. 
but not without fatal results to some few} Peal upon, not after peal of thunder, burst 
English residents. | over their heads, and continued in one unin- 

The heat during this day of Ernest Kings- | terrupted deafening roar, till the storm had 


| 


| ford’s arrival at Calcutta had been excessive, | spent itself ; while the rain fell, not in drops, | 
and gathering clouds which had darkened the | but in sheets of water, as if the windows of | 


twilight even more suddenly than usual,| heaven were indeed opened, and the foun- 
presaged a storm. itains of the great deep broken up; and the 
And a storm in India, either east or west, | promise made to Noah, and confirmed by the 
makes the disturbance of the elements which | bow in the clouds, were about to fail. 
we in England designate bythat name a mere| Florence had seated herself on the sofa by 
trifle in comparison. | Miss Gray, whose arm encircling her waist 
Although firm and fearless as small women held her close. At first a feeling of awe 
often are, Miss Gray is not likely to forget/and dread caused her to tremble and remain 
the day on which she first witnessed ajsilent; indeed it was scarcely possible to 
thunderstorm in India, a few weeks before the | hear herself speak. 
time of which we write. | Presently she placed her lips almost close 
The heat had been overpowering, and even | to her friend’s ear, and said, ‘“‘ Can the day of 
the dark heavy clouds which had begun to}judgment be more awful than this, Miss 
gather quickly over the burning sun did not| Gray?” 
lessen it by hiding hisface. The ladies were; ‘* We cannot tell,” was the reply ; “ but we 
lying down, a custom so necessary in India, till | need not fear if we can say,— 
the third hour after noon to Europeans ; the ‘The God that rules on high, 
windows were carefully closed, to keep ‘out And thunders when He please ; 
as much as. possible the heated air, and the That rides upon the stormy sky, 
dazzling light of an almost vertical sun: while “as Tal Cod tp seas : 
" : his awful God is ours, 
the punkah wallah was exerting his utmost to Our Father,—and in love 
keep up a current of air overthe head of M/issy He‘ shall send down His heavenly powers 
Sahib, who had already won the hearts of these To carry us above.’” 
warm-hearted but undisciplined Hindoos. 








These. simple words calmed the trembling 
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Florence, and after a very short duration! Mr. Maynard, after a refreshing use of 


the storm as suddenly ceased as it had | water, soap, and towels, quickly joined his 


arisen. | daughter and Miss Gray. 

With what delight she opened the window! A dinner-table in India, with its varied 
into the verandah, and inhaled the fresh| attendants, their dark, handsome, almost 
cool atmosphere which the storm had cleared | feminine faces contrasting pleasantly with 
and purified! The waves of the Hoogly|their white dresses and turbaned heads, is 
were rising and foaming as they hastened to- | always attractive to Europeans, and Florence 
wards the sea; but Florence and her friend| had not yet lost the amused feeling with 
could only realize the delightful change, the! which she watched them at first, when the 


| sweet scent of aromatic spices, the refreshing | sight was a novelty. 
| breeze, and the almost English smell, as of But when she was alone with her father and 


| wet earth after rain. 


| attended with similar delightful results.” 


Miss Gray her thoughts recurred again to 
“We can submit to such storms as this,| what he had told them when he first came 

dearest,” said Miss Gray, “if they are always’ in. 

| Ts the young officer dangerously wound- 
Mr. Maynard had hastened home on that! ed?” she asked. 

evening from his office as quickly as the; “TI fear so, Florence ; he was carrying des- 

storm would allow ; but Florence met him) patches to Government House, and the 

so full of pleasure in the aspect of nature it| natives, who no doubt wish to prevent help 


| had left behind, that the storm had failed to! from arriving, attacked the little party as they 


| alarm her as her father feared it would have landed from their boat ; as they were quickly 


done. Since that day some weeks had passed, | surrounded by our men, who heard the firing, 
and now they were again dreading another’ but one made his escape, who followed the 


| and he had not returned from his office. | young officer, and shot him as he was entering 


Should it come as was feared before sunrise, Government House.” 

it would indeed be more awfully grand in} “Are the despatches safe?” asked Eva. 

character and aspect. “Ves, it was a brave and daring attempt 
Some such thought as this Florence ex-/ on his part, and yet, poor fellow, if he recovers 

pressed in words to Miss Gray, adding,— _| it is certain promotion for him ; the man who 
“If the storm does burst upon us in the! attacked him was shot dead by the sentinel.” 


| night, I must try to remember those verses| ‘Where is he, papa? the young officer, I 


you repeated to me the first time it oc-| mean.” 
curred. I do hope, however, that papa) “Oh, they carried him into Government 


| will come home before it commences; I House. I was on my way home just as it hap- 


cannot imagine what detains him so late.” —_ pened, and seeing the people running and a 
Miss Gray did not reply, and after looking! great disturbance, I inquired the cause, and 


| at her watch for the twentieth time, Florence all these particulars were told me.” 


exclaimed, “ Nearly eight! Oh, Miss Gray,; “Then what made you so late, papa?” 
shall we not send into Calcutta ? I am getting) said Florence. 
so anxious,” “Well, my dear, Dr. Nelson passed me as 
Just as she spoke a step was heard on the' I was making inquiries, and I accompanied 
verandah, and Mr. Maynard entered, looking | him to the Governor’s and waited to hear 
so pale and troubled that even Miss Gray | whether the young soldier wasfatally wounded, 
rose anxiously to inquire if any disturbance} and in what manner, for, Florence, my 
had taken place in Calcutta. dear, I heard his name mentioned among the 
“Only a little skirmish between some of crowd. His commanding officer must con- 


| those scoundrels and a small party of our sider him brave, for this is the second time 








soldiers ; but they have secured them all) he has been employed to bear despatches to 

excepting those who were killed in the) Calcutta.” 

struggle.” | “Papa!” exclaimed Florence who in a 
“Any of our English solders hurt, papa?”| glance at Miss Gray had seen that she sus- 
“Yes, I am sorry to say more than one,| pected the same as herself— papa, is it 

and their young officer wounded, but, Florence! Ernest Kingsford?” 


| dear, before I tell you any more I must have} “I am sorry to say it is, my dear, but the 
| some refreshment ; I am exhausted with heat! doctor has great hopes of saving him. The 


and almost famished.” | shot passed through his leg and the hemor- 
“We have waited for you, papa, and dinner | rhage has been very great. Had he not been 
can be ready in a moment, ” she replied. ‘carried so quickly into safe quarters and ob- 
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GENTLENESS AND STRENGTH. 





tained such speedy medical aid he might 
have bled to death.” 

“Oh, poor Mrs. Kingsford!” was the first 
cry of Florence ; “and she will see an account 
of it in the Zimes among the killed and 
wounded ; and even if I write to Ellen she 
will not get it in time ; for the news is perhaps 
telegraphed to England before this.” 

“We must hope for the best, dearest,” 
said Miss Gray, “we will wait a day or two 
for news about him, and then perhaps be able 
to write hopefully.” 

“Twish Ernest Kingsford were here in- 
stead of in the bustle and business at Gov- 
ernment House. I proposed to move him 


it ; he said that under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances no removal could take place for 
weeks. However, by that time, if he is well 
enough, we will have him here, and I know 
Miss Gray is a good nurse,” he added, with a| 
smile as if asking her approval. 
“I shall only be too glad to assist in every | 
way in my power towards Mr. Ernest Kings- 
ford’s recovery,” said Miss Gray ; “ and I am 











to-morrow, but Dr. Nelson would not hear of | 


sure it will tend to that result to have him 
here in quiet and safety. 

“Papa,” said Florence, “Emest Kings- 
ford deserves every attention from us, even if 
he came as a stranger, I had no idea he would 
make such a brave soldier.” 

“It was once said by a great General— 
Wellington, I believe,” replied Mr. Maynard, 
‘that our English officers might be feather- 
bed soldiers at home, but that they were 
most fearless and daring in the battle-field, 
and Ernest Kingsford proves the truth of the 
remark.” 

The expected storm burst upon Calcutta 
before sunrise next morning; but Florence 
and Miss Gray, while they calmly listened 


to the warring elements, felt the trust of | 
children in a loving Father, and as it at | 


length subsided Florence fell asleep with 
Newton’s words on her lips,— 


** Then let the wildest storms arise, 
Let tempests mingle earth and skies 
No fatal shipwreck shall I fear 
But all my treasure with me bear,’ 


] 





GENTLENESS 


THE seeds implanted in the ground 
In tender silence rise ; 

And light, that gladdens all around, 
Comes softly from the skies. 

The bright and many-tinted arch 
Without a sound is spread ; 

And stars, that in their courses march, 
With noiseless footsteps tread. 


Ah, but the grand old ocean makes 
Wild music as it flows ; 

And each deep peal of thunder breaks 
Creation’s calm repose. 














AND STRENGTH. 


Loud falls the rattling storm of hail 
That crushes many a flower ; 

And round us sweeps the rising gale, 
With all-resistless power. 


Which, then, is best >—a gentle mood, 
Or swift, impetuous ways ? 

Nay, each, when rightly understood, 
Deserves its meed of praise. 

Room is there, as around we glance, 
For work of diverse parts ; 

And yet, the Aighest good perchance 
Is done by loving hearts ! 

NETIA LEIGH. 
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AN AUTUMN 
AND ABBEYS 


PART FIFTH.—CLIFFORD CASTLE ; 
PROBABLY few of my readers are aware that 


traces exist of the identity of Rosamond, 
that fair but frail mistress of the second 


Henry, in whom all of us, as schoolboys, took | 
an interest on account of the romance at- | 


taching to the maze at Woodstock, and the 
means by which the fair lady was unearthed. 

Soon after leaving Hay, on the borders of 
Herefordshire, the Wye meanders past a 
ruined castle, which, apart from its associa- 
tions, would excite the interest of the tra- 
veller voyaging down that most beautiful of 
rivers. This is Clifford Castle, the venerable 
ruins of which, covered with ivy, frown upon 
us from above. Here was born Jane de 
Clifford, commonly known as Fair Rosamond 
or “Rosa Mundi,” from that gift of beauty 
which proved so fatal an inheritance to her. 

She was the daughter of Walter de Clifford, 
lord of this castle, and while being educated 
at Godstow Nunnery, near Oxford, was seen 
by the king, who became enamoured of her. 
Henry erected for her at Woodstock, in Ox- 
fordshire, a residence, constructed with wind- 
ing and intricate passages like a maze or 
labyrinth, in order that no one should have 
access to her without instructions from him- 
self, The queen, whose jealousy was ex- 
cited, at length traced him to the secret 
apartments by means of a silk thread, which 
she had fastened to the king’s foot, and which 
he unwittingly drew along with him. Rosa- 
mond did not long survive the cruel treat- 
ment which she afterwards experienced, and 
was buried at the nunnery at Godstow, where 
she first saw her royal lover. 

Hollinshead thus quaintly writes of this 
unhappy lady :—“ Henry, not contented with 
his wife, kept many concubines ; but he de- 
lighted most in the companie of a pleasant 
damosell whom he ’cleped the rose of the 
world. The common people named her 
Rosamond, for her passing beautie, proper- 
nesse of person, and pleasant wit, with other 
amyable qualities, being verily a rare and 
peerelesse person in those days. He made 
for her an house at Woodstock in Oxford-/ 
shire, like to a labyrinth, that is to mean, 
wrought like a knot in a garden called a 


| matter. 


RAMBLE AMONG THE OLD CASTLES 


OF ENGLAND. 


A REMINISCENCE OF FAIR ROSAMOND, 


| to her except he were instructed by the king 
jor such as were secrete with him in that 
But the common report of the 
people is that the queen finally found her 
out by a silk thread which the king had 
drawne forth of her chamber with his foote, 
and dealt with her in such sharpe and cruel 
wise that she lived not long after. She was 
buried in the nunrie of Godstow, beside 


| Oxforde, with these verses upon her tombe :— 


‘*¢ Hic jacet in tumolo, Rosamundi non Rosamonda, 
Non redolet sed olet, qua redolere solet.’ ” 


The ruins of Clifford Castle are not very 
extensive, but they are extremely picturesque, 
owing to the commanding situation they 
occupy on the summit of a conical hill over- 








maze, with such turnings and windings in 
and out that no creature might see or come | 


looking the Wye, and from the ivy with which 
they are enshrouded. 


‘* Clifford has fallen : howe’er sublime 
Mere fragments wrestle still with time, 
Yet as they perish sore and slow, 

And rolling dash the stream below, 
They raise tradition’s glowing scene— 
The clue of silk, the wrathful queen ; 
And link in memory’s fondest bond 
The love-lorn tale of Rosamond.” 


The ruins are surrounded by trees, and 
the neighbouring country is well wooded and 
highly cultivated, forming a pleasing picture 
of that admixture of rural peace and plenty 
so characteristic of English scenery. The 
hoary old castle, mingling with the present 
the memorials of the past, is alone required 
to complete the scene, and here we have it 
in all its picturesqueness. The village of 
Clifford contains an old Norman church with 
an embattled tower. 

Three miles higher up the Wye is Hay, a 
small town situated at the junction of the 
counties of Radnor, Brecknock, and Here- 
ford. The vestiges of a Roman camp near 
the church indicate that it was a place of 
some importance at a very early period of 
our history. 

In Norman records the town is called Le 
Hay, and the church contains a curious an- 
tique chalice, on which are engraved the _ 
words, “Our Ladie Paris of the Haie.” 
There formerly existed here an ancient castle, 
of which now little remains but a gateway, 
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a modern dwelling having been erected on the 
site and with the materials of the ancient, 
structure. It was destroyed by Henry IL., 
afterwards restored, and finally demolished 
by Owen Glendower. 

Five miles from Clifford is Bredwardine 
chiefly remarkable for its castle, some imper- 
fect traces of which still remain to testify to 
its strength and importance. Thomas Bred- 
wardine, Archbishop of Canterbury in 1349, 
called the “ profound doctor,” from his great 
learning, took his name from this place. 

South Wales is a country rich in picturesque 
castles, mostly in ruins, but perhaps all the 
more interesting on that account, for who 
would not rather visit the hoary keep of Kenil- 
worth than the magnificent baronial halls of 
its neighbour at Warwick, filled though they 
be with countless treasures of art, and kept 
in perfection as those of one of the few oc- 
cupied feudal fortresses ? Among such points 
of interest in this portion of South Wales— 
which the tourist should not fail to visit, as did 
the writer of this paper—are Neath Abbey, 
and Kidwelly and Llanstephan Castles. The 
South Wales Railway passes through Neath, 
which is situated on a river of the same 
name. It isa place of great antiquity, and 
is identified with the Nidum of Antoninus, 
and iis chiefly famous for its abbey, pro- 
nounced by Leland the fairest in all Wales. 
It was completed in 1129 by Richard de 
Granville, who placed therein a confraternity 
of Grey Friars, and created a richly endowed 
foundation for their maintenance. The ruins, 
which consist only of the walls of the abbot’s 
house, with parts of the chapter-house and 
refectory, form a picturesque object on the 
Swansea road, but it is surprising how little 
remains to attest its former magnificence. 
The abbey is historically interesting from the 
fact that here the unfortunate Edward II. 
took shelter for a few days when fleeing in 
1326 from his wicked queen and her favourite 
Mortimer. There are also at Neath some 
little remains of the castle which belonged 
to the Norman founder of the neighbouring 
abbey, and which was burnt in 1231 bya Welsh 
chieftain. The valley of the river Neath is 
one of the most picturesque in South Wales, 
and is remarkable for the number and beauty 
of its waterfalls. 

Kidwelly is a station on the South Wales 
line, and consists of Old and New Kidwelly, 
which are separated from each other by a 
small river. The old town was formerly sur- 
rounded by a wall and gates, one of which is 
still standing. Ona rocky eminence over- 
looking it is the once magnificent castle, 





still imposing in its proportions, and in a 
state of tolerable preservation. The west 
gateway is singularly grand, and some of the 
towers at the angles retain their arched stone 
roofs, while not a few of the apartments and 
flights of steps appear little injured. It is 
said to date soon after the Norman Conquest, 
and is altogether one of the most interesting 
structures of the kind to be seen in the 
country. 

About four and a half miles beyond Kid- 
welly is the small station of Terryside, where 
good sea-bathing may be had. It is a very 


quiet place, but nevertheless we passed a few | 
pleasant days here, enlivened by excursions | 


in the neighbourhood. ‘The most noticeable 


object is the picturesque castle which crowns | 


a height on the opposite side of the river 
Towy. 
Llanstephan Castle is said to have been 


built by a Welsh prince in 1138, but it soon | 
fell into the hands of those rapacious robbers, | 


the Normans, from whom, however, it was 
wrested by the sons of Griffydd ap Rhys, 


prince of South Wales, who stoutly main- | 


tained it against the assaults of all comers. 
The walls are almost perfect, and some of 


the towers still stand, and there are indica- | 
tions of earthworks, by which these appear | 
The position of | 


to have been surrounded. 
Llanstephan Castle is most commanding, 


and the precipitous base of the hill on which | 


it stands is washed by the sea, rendering it 
almost impregnable without the aid of artil- 


lery. This ancient castle is now given up to | 
solitude, and beyond an occasional party of | 


visitors from the opposite watering-place, 
who come to picnic around its ruins, not a 
sound is heard within its lonely and storm- 
swept towers, except the note of the sea-birds 
which perch on its battlements. 

The extreme south-western portion of 
Wales boasts the possession of three grand 
castles, possessing great interest from their 
historical associations as well as from their 
picturesqueness. 

Carew Castle is situated about four miles 
from St. Gowan’s Head, a majestic headland 
at the southern extremity of Pembrokeshire, 
famed for a profound hollow walled in by 
lofty perpendicular cliffs, in which is a small 
rude structure with a belfry and stone altar, 
called St. Gowan’s’ Chapel. At one end is 
an arched opening into a cleft in the rock in 
which the above saint, a nephew of King 
Arthur, is said to have taken refuge from 
his pagan pursuers, the rock, having obligingly 
closed upon the holy fugitive, only to open 
again when his baffled enemies quitted the 
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a spot. The magnificent remains of Carew {been carried out with a due regard to the 
, : Castle stand upon an elevated point of the | genius loci. 
ne 4 coast of Milford Haven, and are of quad-| Among other ruined castles in Pembroke- 
1e 4 rangular form, with a bastion at each corner. | shire is one at Haverfordwest, which success- 
id 4 The ranges of apartments on the north side fully stood a siege against a French force of 
is 4 | are of the fifteenth century, highly orna-| 1,200 men sent to assist Owen Glendower in 
t, || of | mented in the interior, and with immense his rebellion against Henry IV. ; of this fort- 
ig | : | projecting windows. The banqueting hall, | ress the keep alone remains. Also Manorbier 
he | | 102 feet in length, is a superb apartment, Castle, about four miles from Tenby, a noble 
| and though much dilapidated, forms a grand specimen of Norman architecture of the time 
d- | example of Gothic architecture. Other parts of Henry I., in which was born, in the 
re | of the building are evidently of more remote eleventh century, the renowned Welsh his- 
ry | date, and are remarkable for solidity and | torian and topographer, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
wil § | strength. Over the west gateway are the! who is buried in the cathedral of St. David’s. 
ns | arms of England, of the house of Lancaster, | This castle is in a very good state of preser- 
le | and of the family of Carew. vation, the lofty and embattled walls remain- || 
ns | The original castle was the residence of | ing, together with the circular towers at each 
er Welsh princes until it passed by marriage to angle and a larger tower and watch-turret at 
| j Gerald de Windsor, an Anglo-Norman chief- | the entrance. 
n 3 tain, to whom Henry I. assigned the lordship, The castle at Pembroke is of great interest ; 
on 3 of these parts. Gerald’s son assumed the and when seen from the water presents, even 
s, name of Carew (meaning, in Welsh, fortifica- | in its ruined state, the appearance of a mag- 
ae tions), and by one of his descendants the nificent pile. It was erected in 1094, and 
S, place was mortgaged to Sir Rhys ap Thomas, granted by Henry I. to Gilbert Strongbow, 
“ who entertained with great splendour Henry | Earl of Pembroke, by whom it was enlarged 
. VII., when, as Earl of Richmond, he set out | and strengthened. In this castle Henry VII. 
of | to encounter Richard III. at Bosworth Field. was born, and close by, at Milford Haven, 
a. ? It is said that on this occasion the Welsh | he disembarked when he made his bold and _ || 
ae knight held a tournament at which six hun-/ successful venture for the crown of England. || 
of dred of the nobility and gentry with their It has sustained repeated sieges, of which the | 
2, attendants were present. The property re-/most notable was its unsuccessful defence |; 
sh verted to the Carew family after being alien-| against the forces of the Parliament, by || 
it | ated from them for many generations. | whose orders it was dismantled. The keep, || 





Picton Castle, which stands in a richly | which is of lofty and beautiful proportions, 


ie 

il- || ait Pose a 
l] wooded and highly beautiful park about four | is still nearly perfect, retaining its stone roof, 
| 











~ miles to the south-east of Haverfordwest, is|and there are also some remains of the 
e, one of the most ancient in the kingdom, and, | chapel and of other portions of the structure. 
ca fl like the castles of Warwick, Alnwick, and Beneath the chapel is a cavern called the 
iit % Brancepeth, is one of the few feudal fortresses Wogan, formerly communicating with the 
ds || in the occupation of its owners. It was built | castle by a narrow stair, and with the water 
| @ in the reign of William Rufus, by William de | by a sally port. Slight remains still exist of || 
of || Picton, a Norman knight, and is remarkable the walls and towers with which the town of || 
rd |i from having been inhabited by an unbroken | Pembroke was once defended, but this now 
sir || line of successive proprietors. During the thriving place has taken a new lease of pros- |/ 
ir |] Civil War in Charles’s reign it was vigour-| perity from the magnificent dockyards which || 
| ously defended by Sir Richard Philips against | have converted it into one of the chief || 
lg | 1 the Parliamentary forces, and was fortunate | arsenals and storehouses for Britain's first || 
nd {I in escaping the general dismantling which | line of defence, the Royal Navy. 
He converted such princely fortresses as Raglan| The tourist who gets as far as Pembroke 
by | and Chepstow into habitations for the owl}should not fail to visit the venerable Cathe- 
all | | and bat. | dral of St. David’s, to which the mighty Con- 
ur, Picton Castle is of oblong configuration, | queror, when invading Wales at the head of 
ta | with three large bastions on each side, and | a large army, made a pilgrimage, and depo- | 
in | the gateway having a double portcullis at | sited an offering at the shrine of the patron || 
he the east end between two smaller bastions. | saint. It was formerly an archiepiscopal see, || 
Po The edifice presents a striking and truthful | there being subordinate to it seven bishoprics, 
ly 2 representation of a baronial fortress of including those of Hereford and Worcester ; 
in : | medieval times, though some alterations and | but it is fallen from its high estate. Indeed, 
he | | additions made within recent years have not|the duties of the bishop of the present day 
VII. z 






































cannot be of a very arduous character, for 
Episcopalianism is not popular among the 
native Welsh, and appears to be losing in- 
stead of gaining ground. The cathedral, 
which has an extreme length of 307 feet, 
with a width of 136 feet, is a venerable 
Gothic structure, completed in the reign of 
King John, and occupying the site of a more 
ancient edifice. It is of cruciform shape, 
with a lofty square tower at the west end 


120 feet in height, and is embellished with | 


Saxon and Gothic ornamentation. Besides 
the bishop’s throne, of exquisite workman- 
ship, and some finely carved stalls, the 
cathedral contains some very ancient tombs, 
which, like portions of the sacred edifice, 
are’in a state of dilapidation. The bishop’s 
palace, founded in the fourteenth century, 
was one of the most magnificent in the 
kingdom, and appears to have formed a 
complete quadrangle, enclosing an area 120 
feet square. Parts of two sides, and the 
grand entrance through a beautiful but ruined 
gateway, alone remain. 

Of St. Mary’s College, founded. by John 


HURSTMONCEUX AND ITS MEMORIES. 








of Gaunt in 1365, the chapel is the only 
relic, and it is rapidly falling into decay. 
All these ecclesiastical edifices were at one 
time surrounded by a lofty embattled wer, 
having four handsome gateways. Like the | 





decaying ‘cathedral : and the bishop’s palace 
the town of St. David’s presents a melan- 
choly aspect. Poverty and wretchedness, 
prevail beneath the “storied” windows of 
the once famous sanctuary, to which kings 
and nobles repaired in the humble guise of 
pilgrims, and the only people who thrive on 
the ancient foundation are the clergy of the 
Established Church. This interesting por- 








tion of Wales is strewed with the ruins of | 


numerous chapels and monastic edifices, 
testifying to the piety or superstition of past 
ages, but the exigencies of space do not 
permit ot our describing them. 

The small and ill-built town of Fishguard 
has attained some celebrity from the circum- 
stance that a French force of 1,400 men, 
despatched in February, 1797, by the Revo- 
lutionary government, was compelled to 
capitulate to a handful of local militia and 
volunteers hastily collected by Lord Cawdor, 
and the surrender was rendered all the more 
humiliating from the fact that it was hastened, 
if not occasioned, by the appearance of a 
body of Welsh women, whose red petticoats 
lining the neighbouring heights were mistaken 
by the faint-hearted invaders, who were still 
suffering from the effects of a night’s debauch, 
for the martial habits of British regulars. 

Cc. R, LOW. 








RURAL SKETCHES IN SURREY AND SUSSEX. 


No. III. —HurstTMoNcEux AND ITS MEMORIES.* 


** To be born a gentleman is a high privilege ;_ but; 
are you aware of its obligation? The rank which 
you have to support requires not so much an in- | 
heritance, or the acquisition of wealth and property, 
asof elevated virtue and a spotless fame.”—‘ Zhe 
Broad Stone of Lonour,” by Kenelm Digby. 


To such as look on scenery with the eye of 
imagination, the flat shore of Pevensey Bay, 
and the dreary expanse of Pevensey level are 
infinitely more interesting than spots marked 
by many a picturesque feature, but around 
which no such momentous memories gather. 
Eight hundred years have passed away, and] 
Pevensey Level is still hardly less dismal 
than it must have appeared to William the 
Conqueror as he crossed it on his way to 


* The sources from which I have chiefly drawn the 
facts concerning Julius Hare’s ancestry and early life 


| Hastings ; for though it has long been re- 
claimed, and is now covered with herds of 
cattle, it is still wild enough to form a retreat 
for owls and herons and wild fowl, Two or 
three farmhouses, standing on patches of 
land which, rising above the marsh, once 
formed islets at high tide, contain the only 
human beings who reside on the Level, so 
that the district may be said never to have lost 
that desolate character which in the earliest 
times gave it the name of Anderida, se 
uninhabited, 

But the Level crossed, we pass at once 
into the verdant and undulating, scenery of 
the Weald. From Wartling, a village on the 
edge of the Level, a pleasant walk of about 
a mile leads to Hurstmonceux Park, The 
ground. rises slightly, hiding the Castle, but 





given in this present paper are “The Memorials of 
a Quiet Life,” by A. J. C. Hare (Isbister aud Co.) ; 
and “the memoir’ 
Truth ” (Macmillan and Co.). 


? attached to ‘“‘The Guesses at | 


directly the summit is reached the venerable 
ruin appears, lying in a hollow. Seen 
on a wet afternoon, the utmost enthusiasm 
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and imagination will get sadly damped in 
the effort to realize its full interest ; but seen 
in the sunshine, a fresh breeze sweeping over 
the golden meadows, its old grey towers 
standing out, with a deep blue sky, horizoned 
with white clouds for a setting,—seen under 
such an aspect, and seen alone, Hurstmonceux 
Castle is exactly the spot to excite reflection 
and to recall the past. 

From the days when its builder, a hero of 
Agincourt, dwelt in medizeval state within its 
palatial walls, to the days when the hero of 
Lucknow came to visit the last representa- 
tive of its traditions, living here as pastor of 
the parish, Hurstmonceux Castle has been a 


gradual welding together of the discordant 
elements which have made the English race. 
Maud de Monceux brought the estate to her 
husband, Sir John Fienes, in the reign of 
Edward II. His descendant, Sir Roger 
|Fienes, Treasurer of the Household to 
Henry V., and a hero of Agincourt, built 
the present castle in the early years of the 
reign of Henry VI. The builder’s son 
married Joan, a daughter of Lord Dacre, 
whose family name had been obtained by a 
crusading hero who fell at the siege of Acre. 
In the name of his wife, the Baroness Dacre, 
this Fienes sat in Parliament; he was succeeded 
by his grandson in the title and the estate. 











HURSTMONCEUX CASTLE. 


type of the ordinary history of mankind.; Concerning the third Lord Dacre a 
Profitable it may be for more than one reason doleful tragedy is related, in which Sir 
to recall its memories; at least it will be a| Nicholas Pelham, of Seaford fame, plays a 
fitting prelude to some account of a life} prominent part. Lord Dacre, in a fit of law- 
which more than any other will remain con-|lessness, made a poaching foray in Pelham’s 
nected in the minds of Englishmen with|Park at Hellingly. Unfortunately, the 
Hurstmonceux. marauders fell in with the keepers, had a 

Hurst carries one back to Saxon times, fray, and killed one. Henry VIII., who 
when the family who dwelt in the old manor- from whim and policy chopped off his nobles’ 
house took their name from the neighbouring heads as an idle boy switches off the blooms 
wood. According to Camden, the owner, a of the tallest thistles, allowed the law to 
gentleman called De Hurst had a son take its course. Young Dacre—he was only 
Walerun, who took the name of De Monceaux. | twenty-four—was tried before the Lord High 
If, as is supposed, this was his mother’s|Steward and nine other peers ; found guilty 
name, we have here an instance of the inter-|and hanged at Tyburn within two days of 
marriage of one of the old Saxon race with |the sentence, his body being buried in the 
a daughter of the invaders, so that the very|church of St. Sepulchre. He left a widow 
name Hurstmonceux is a witness of the/and three infant children. The historians 
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talk of certain rapacious courtiers who were | Barnes in Surrey. As if all these sources 


hankering after’ the estate; but if so they| of income were not enough for one man 
were disappointed, for the entail was too 


strict to allow the usual forfeiture to take| Usher of the Exchequer—a sinecure office 


place, and soon after Elizabeth came to the | bringing him in £1,000 a year. In 1726 he | 


throne the children were restored in blood | exchanged Worcester for the richer deanery 
and honours. |of St. Paul’s, and in the same year was made 
Just as the Fienes came to the title of Bishop of St. Asaph’s, without however giving 
the Dacres by marriage, the Lennards up St. Paul’s, which he held to the day of his 
now obtained it, for Margaret, daughter death. St. Asaph too was only a stepping- 
of the Dacre who thus perished at Tyburn, | stone. Four years after he was translated 
having become the sole representative of | to Chichester, and he would probably have 
the family, married Sampson Lennard, and/ obtained the Primacy had he not by this 
their son at her death succeeded to the time betrayed the imperious side of his cha- 
title. And so the house went on until it fell racter. His private life displayed the same 
into bad ways, and then, after two hundred | singular combination of his own will and 
years of possession, the Dacres of the south outward circumstances working in constant 
lost Hurstmonceux. The Lord Dacre of} unison to promote his worldly aggrandise- 
Charles II.’s time married that king’s natural) ment. His mother was aunt to George Nay- 
daughter, Lady Anne Fitzroy, and was made lor. With his wealthy cousin Dr. Hare 
a lord of the bedchamber. Whether he cultivated good relations; from time to time 
was an innocent gentleman who fell into the he sent interesting letters desc ribing Marl- 
snares of a corrupt court, or whether an borough’s campaigns, and in the end married 
already vicious fame recommended him to his sister Bethaia. George Naylor and his 
the King is not clear; certain it is that he| wife having died in 1711, left, as has been 
went on the bad road, beggared his estate by | related, their orphan child (then only five 
play, and finally sold it to Mr. George’ years of age) to the care of Dr. Hare and 
Naylor, of Lincoln’s Inn. This gentleman, | his wife. After a few years Mrs. Hare died, 
reported very handsome as well as rich, and the young heiress of Hurstmonceux, grown 
had already married the Lady Grace Holles, to be a beautiful girl, was left alone in the 
sister of Thomas Pelham, first Duke of Castle to the charge of servants, and died there 
Newcastle. With their ample purse and mysteriously at the age of twenty-one. Upon 
great connections, the Naylors gave a burst her death the estate became the property of 
of new life to Hurstmonceux ; but they had Dr. Hare’s son Francis, but as he was a minor 
only enjoyed the place for three years when its management devolved on his father. 
Lady Grace died, and her husband shortly Ere long Dr. Hare entered into a second 
followed her, They left a little Grace behind, marriage with a lady of large fortune, who 
who, together with her estate, George Naylor | brought him two estates, Newhouse in Suffolk, 
committed to the guardianship of his sister and the Vatche, near Chalfont St. Giles, in 
Bethaia, and her husband, Dr. Francis Hare. | Buckinghamshire. At the latter, although it 
Dr. Hare was one of those persons, who are | was quite out of his diocese, the Bishop lived 
so possessed by a spirit of self-interest that in great state, fitting up a ruined chapel in the 
they force, consciously or unconsciously, every grounds for his private use, and building a 
circumstance of their lives, small or great, into | hall, 150 feet in length, which he hung with 
its service. A clergyman, a fellow of King’s the portraits of his ancestors. His lady hav- 
College, Cambridge, and a distinguished |ing presented him with a son, by a happy 
scholar, he became tutor to Robert W alpole, thought he determined to induce his patron, 
afterwards George the Second’s minister, and | Sir Robert Walpole, to stand godfather to the 
to the young son of the celebrated Duke of child. The Prime Minister consented, and as 
Marlborough. ‘The latter died while under a christening present, gave his little god-son 
his care; Dr. Hare, however, maintained his | Robert the sweepership of Gravesend, a sine- 
interest with the duke, and followed him as | cure office worth £400 a year, but divided for 
chaplain-general in his army during the cam- _a time between him and another person. 
paign in Germany. The client of two such, It would be utterly destructive of all faith 
patrons as Marlborough and Walpole, Dr. | if the Bishop’s policy in life had been success- 
Hare soon made his fortune. In addition to/ ful. We ought to be glad to think it was not. 
his place as Chaplain-general, he obtained Nothing would have pleased him so much as to 
a royal chaplaincy, a fellowship at Eton, a/| haveseen hissons walking inhissteps, marrying 
canonry at St. Paul’s, and the rectory of rich heiresses, and using their most divine gifts 








|he was made Dean of Worcester, and | 
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/| more material wealth. 
|| Bishop’s eldest son, the young owner of Hurst 


tion and extravagance. 





as his father, but he seems to have in- 
'| herited his talent for marrying rich heiresses. 


the beautiful estate of Chalfont St. Peters. 
She died, leaving him three children, and a 
diamond necklace worth £30,000. 

A few years after Robert Hare married 
another heiress. This lady proved one of the 
old-fashioned sort of stepmothers, and did her 
best to prevent herhusband’s first family getting 
any of his property. She induced him to sell 
all the various estates left to him by the Bishop, 
and to settle the proceeds upon her own chil- 
dren; to disraantle Hurstmonceux Castle, 
because it was entailed, and with the materials 
to build a mansion in another part of the park. 
This act of Vandalism and cupidity was well 
punished, for it afterwards turned out that the 
new house was built on entailed land, so that 
at her husband’s death Mrs. Robert Hare had 
to resign it toher step-son. Meanwhile, she 
and her husband squandered the Bishop’s 
money, spending at Hurstmonceux Place 
4#1,000 a year more than their income. 

Robert Hare was a Canon of Winchester. 
On one occasion when he was in residence, 
his eldest son Francis came to pay him a 
visit. This young gentleman, so unfairly 
treated by his natural guardians, was an ob- 
ject of much sympathy to a little group of 
amiable young ladies who occupied the 
highest position in the clerical society at 
Winchester. About two miles out of the 
town was an old-fashioned house, where 
dwelt, surrounded by his family, the good and 
upright Bishop Shipley. He was a successor 
of Bishop Hare, in his diocese of St. Asaph, 
but altogether a different man. He had five 





vated minds. The eldest, afterwards married 
to the great Orientalist, Sir William Jones, 


cised great influence over the whole family ; 
but even she could not resist the charms 
of her younger sister Georgina, who in ad- 





and callings as means of obtaining more and 
Instead of which the 


|| monceux, embarked in a wild career of dissipa- 
He joined the Hell- | 
Fire Club, a band of licentious young men who 
for six weeks every year desecrated the ruins 
of Medmenham Abbey with their orgies. 
Finally, he married his step-mother’s sister, 


(| a young lady without fortune, and died was not an alliance to which her father would 
|| leaving Hurstmonceux to Robert, the’ have readily consented, but there was already 
|| Bishop’s second son. a powerful feminine influence at work against 

Robert was by no means as clever! which he could not contend. Georgina had 


His first wife was one of two sisters, the only 
children of a Mr. Lester Selmen, the owner of 


daughters, all of them ladies of highly culti-| 


was a woman of decided character, and exer- | 


(dition to beauty, possessed a brilliancy of 
mind, and a sweetness of temper that enabled 
- | her unconsciously to fascinate all with whom 
she came in contact. 

Francis Hare-Naylor, for so the heir-ap- 
parent to Hurstmonceux was called, unhappy 
in all his early surroundings, was so fortunate 
as not only to attract the sympathy, but to 
win the heart of this richly-endowed girl. It 


a cousin of her own name, famous then as 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire. She 
took a deep interest in the little romance, and 
continually contrived meetings at Devonshire 
House. At last the bishop himself gave way, 
and invited the young gentleman to the house; 
but by a most untoward circumstance the 
very next day, as he was riding in his lord- 
ship’s carriage, Mr. Francis Hare-Naylor was 
arrested tor debt. This contretemps, however, 
only seemed to increase the romance. For- 
bidden the house, the young lover resorted to 
a ruse to introduce himself once again. On 
his release, he dressed himself as a beggar, 
and following the coach in which he saw Miss 
Georgina riding, he ran up to the window, 
and was immediately recognised by a kiss of 
the hand. Their marriage took place shortly 
after, and the bride left her home not to see 
it or any of her relations again for years. 
She and her husband went to live first at 
Carlsruhe, and afterwards in the north of 
Italy, upon a small income allowed them by 
the Duchess of Devonshire. 

Georgina Hare-Naylor was one of those 
souls to whom a spark of genius has been 
given, a spark which may easily be extin- 
guished if there is nothing in its surroundings 
to fan it into a blaze. Had she passed her 
lite in the exclusive society of a cathedral 
close, or even risen to adorn the state of some 
great nobleman, she might have gone from 
the world only remembered as a gleam of 
sunshine, irradiating for a time what other- 
wise would have been a rather dreary, flat, 
and unprofitable scene. But suddenly trans- 
ported in the very spring-time of love, when 
her soul was tremulously alive to every sen- 
sation of the beautiful, to that land— 


“‘ Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And és the loveliest, and must ever be 
Tr T ’ ” 
The master-mould of Nature’s heavenly hand, 


the spark burst into a flame, and her power to 
shed sunlight over the minds and into the 
| hearts of all around her increased far beyond 
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what it might otherwise have done. Who 
endowed with but a scintillation of imagina- 
tion could live in Italy and not become an 
artist in feeling, if not inaction? Mrs. Hare- 
Naylor knew how to use her brush, so now in 
the very home of art she developed her 
powers, pursuing her studies with ardour, 
notwithstanding the cares of an increasing 
family. Four bright, intelligent boys did she 
give to her husband, all born under the in- 
fluence of what we may truly call the birth 
of her genius. 

At Vicenza their eldest son Francis was 
born; at Rome their second, Augustus 
William, so named after his royal godfather, 
Prince Augustus William. At last they 
settled at Bologna, a city chiefly famous for 
its traditionary learning, its university, the 
oldest in Italy, having been founded early 
in the fifth century. 

During their residence in this part of Italy 
they sought, one hot summer, the cool retreat 
of the Valley of Valdagno, near Vicenza, a 
spot resembling the most beautiful and 
romantic part of North Wales. Here ever 
in the open air, crossing torrents, climbing 
rocks, and chatting with the peasants, the happy 
days passed quickly away. Before they left 
a third son was added to the family, Julius 
Charles, the subject of the present sketch. 
He was born on the 13th of September, 
1795. 

Probably there never was a time when 
candour and liberality of sentiment were so 
much professed as during the last century. 
The tide at last became so strong that nothing 
could resist it. Monarchs became free- 
thinkers and reformers, and even a Pope 
played the unusual part of deliverer of 
Christendom from spiritual tyranny. When 
at last the wave came to a head and burst 
over Europe, it submerged every rampart, 
natural or artificial, with which individual 
men or societies of men had hedged 
themselves in. It is a fact therefore pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the age in which 
Julius Hare was born, that he, the descendant 
on both sides of Protestant bishops, con- 
nected by every family tradition with the 
Church of England, should have been 
baptized according to the rites of the Roman 
Church, and have had for his only sponsor 
the Duchess of Brissac, a Romanist lady. 
Instead of indicating, however, any inclina- 
tion on the part of his parents to that com- 
munion, it only proves how thoroughly they 
were under the prevailing sentiments of the 
age. For the sympathies of the Hare- 
Naylors were so thoroughly with the Revolu- 





tion that they did not fear to dwell in 
Bologna during the whole of Bonaparte’s 
great Italian campaign in the year 1796. 
Had they entertained any sympathy for the 
opposite principles, or what was more im- 
possible still to such persons at such a time, 
had they been indifferentto politics altogether, 
they would have fled panic-struck at the re- 
sistless progress of the French, and the 
remorseless way in which the modern Attila 
treated allwhomhe imagined to be his enemies, 
Nothing but an ardent belief that the great cap- 
tain of the Revolution was about to give inde- 
pendence to Italy could have enabled them 
to go on living almost in the midst of such 
a frightful storm, a storm so terrible that 
men in England who heard only its distant 
mutterings were sure it was the fulfilment of 
an Apocalyptic woe, the outpouring of a 
vial of God’s wrath. A dozen battles 
were fought in one twelvemonth ; thousands 
and tens of thousands of French and 
Austrian soldiers dyed with their blood the 
plains and rivers of Italy. 

In 1797 came news of the decease of Mr. 
Hare-Naylor’s father, the Rev. Robert Hare. 
The Hare-Naylors at once set off for Eng- 
land, taking only Augustus with them. Their 
eldest boy Francis they placed under the 
care of Father Emmanuele Aponte, a refugee 
Jesuit, driven out of Spain with his order by 
Charles III. With this learned and gentle 
old priest lived his adopted daughter, Clara 
Tambroni, a lady so learned that she had 
been appointed Professor of Greek at the 
University of Bologna. The younger boys, 
Julius and Marcus, were left with a Bolognese 
servant, but under the superyision of. the 
Father and Clotilde Tambroni. 

Many are the references to the little Julius, 
both in the letters of his brother Francis and 
in the accounts Aponte was constantly 
rendering of his charge. Writing just after 
the child’s second birthday, Francis says,— 
“Jule shows great wish to learning, for 
yesterday, when we went to the library of the 
college, he did nothing else but want to carry 
away some of the books.” The father 
writes, “Julius interests me most of all, 
because of his especial devotion to me, for 
he never sees me without shouting out, 
‘Nono, Nono;’ and he looks at his father’s 
picture, and kisses his tiny hand, calling out, 
‘Papa, papa.’ Then he asks for his letters, 
and picking out the M, says mamma ; the 
P, papa; the N, Nono; the B, Betta; the 
C, Tilda. Oh, what a beautiful, lovable little 
being he is!” He was not, however, strong ; 
his brother Marcus, though a year younger, 
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struggles. 

That such perfect confidence could be 
reposed in one of the Ignatian Society was 
due entirely to the wonderful time in which 
they were living. All bowed to its spirit, so 
that even Jesuits, loosed for a time from 
the tyranny of their society, were glad to 
recognise the higher sacredness of human 
bonds. So it was that though the Father 
deprecated the wilfulness of his young pupil 
in interlarding his letters with republican 
phrases, since it tended sometimes to delay 
the remittances, he does not appear to have 
prevented it, or in any material way to have 
sought to alter the democratic principles 
which the boy had learnt from his parents. In 
his letters home little Francis, now in his 
twelfth year, always uses the dates and 
months of the French Republic. In one he 
writes thus :—“TI attest and subscribe myself 
a true English citizen, and a perpetual de- 
fender of its liberties, and never to be per 
suaded by the tempting power of monarchy. 
Justice—/raternité/ An English citizen'who 
swears himself an enemy to all that dare to 
touch the rights of the people. A preserver 
of the English liberty, and an eternal opposer | 
to the encroaching tyranny of the king and | 
the ministry, and of the detestable parlia- 
ment which now exists, which, except a few, 
are the greatest rascals and slaves that ever 
existed, who for a little money given them by 
the ministry, will sell the sacred rights of the 
people to tyrannism; and if Pitt have any 
virtues, one may say of him, as Cato says of 
Czesar, in Addison’s famous play,— 


once more,—“ It is a pleasant sight to travel 
through France, and to behold the comfort 
and opulence of the farmers and the 
peasants; the ground is everywhere well 
cultivated, and herds of cattle descend into 
the villages at evening, and at every poor 
man’s house stop his cows, his sheep, his 
hogs, and his geese. Indeed, my dear 
Francis, I am much surprised at the general 
appearance of comfort which prevails among 
the peasantry, who were formerly poor and 
oppressed, but now seem rich and com- 
fortable. They are perhaps the only class of 
society who have really profited by the 
Revolution, but their situation is surprisingly 
ameliorated.” These extracts sufficiently 
indicate the democratic tone of thought in 
which the boys were educated. 

In 1799 the parents returned to Italy 
and brought home their family. Julius was 
then described by his mother as possessing a 
true Mordaunt face, she being naturally 
proud of the fact that her mother was a 
Mordaunt, and a niece of the celebrated 
Earl of Peterborough. 

They went to live at Hurstmonceux Place 
the mother more than ever the centre round 
which the family revolved. “ What a type,” 
writes her son Julius in his ‘ Guesses at Truth,’ 
“is the family of the sun! With what order, 
with what harmony, with what blessed peace 
do his children the planets move around him, 
shining with the light which they drink in 
from their parents’ face, at once at him and on 
one another!” And again, “ a mother should 
desire to give her children a superabundance 
of enthusiasm, to the end that, after they have 





‘Curs’d are his virtues, for they have undone his | 
country.’ ” | 
Similar sympathies come out in the letters | 
the parents write on their journey home to| 
their son. One from Altorf says, “ We} 
stopped a moment at the chapel built in| 
memory of William Tell, and Augustus} 
kissed the ground on which he stood, when, | 
escaping from tyranny and injustice, he had | 
the boldness to throw himself, with his child, | 
into the stormy lake and brave the waves, | 
less cruel than mankind.” Again—* I never | 
saw your papa better pleased than when we} 
quitted the Austrian lines, and entered the | 
French, and now everything goes well, and 
he is as happy as possible, conversing with 
every soldier and every officer he meets, and 
confessing with me how much the liberty of 
thinking improves the human mind, and how 
much superior is the Republican to the 
automedons we have parted from.” And 








lost all they are sure to lose in mixing with the 
world, enough may still remain to prompt and 
support them through great actions.” These 
two thoughts suggest the attractive and in- 
spiring power which Mrs. Hare . Naylor 
exercised over her boys. While she lost no 
opportunity to excite in their minds a love for 
the cause of true liberty, ever animating them 
to live for the public good, and rightly to fulfil 
their duties as citizens and patriots, she did not 
confine herself to this means alone of pro- 
ducing in them a generous desire to live nobly, 
but sought to bring to bear upon them every 
influence which would help towards. the same 
high end. She grieved much over the ruined 
condition of Hurstmonceux Castle, and deter- 
mined to preserve the memory of its former 
glories in the minds of her children by mak- 
ing a series of large finished water-colour 
drawings showing all its different parts, 
interior as well as exterior, before its 
destruction. The labour involved. in this 
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work was the immediate cause of a great 
calamity which now began to threaten, and 
two years after ended in total blindness. 

Julius and Marcus were on this account sent 
to a school at Tunbridge Wells, but the 
health of the former giving way, it was deter- 
mined that he should be removed and 
accompany his parents to Germany. It is 
characteristic of the love which ever united 
the brothers that when Marcus heard of the 
arrangement he exclaimed, “ If Jule go away, 
Marcus poison hisself.” 

This visit to Germany was one of the most 
important events in the life of Julius Hare. 
Weimar, where they stayed during the winter 
of 1804-5, was fraught with influences as 
inspiring as any in Italy, and far more healthy. 
It was the home of Goethe and Schiller ; | 
still more, its neighbourhood was the classic | 
ground of the Reformation. Here during| 
the previous winter Madame de Stael had | 
been staying, engaged in intellectual tourneys | 
with Goethe and Schiller, gathering materials | 
for her ‘‘ Germany.” It was the glory of| 
the Duke and Duchess to attract these | 
distinguished geniuses and other great poets | 





greatest poets and philosophers. But Weimar 
and its neighbourhood would arouse other 
thoughts in the boy’s} mind. In the Stadt- 
kirche he would see the altar-piece of the 
crucifixion by Lucas Cranach, and would be 
sure to have pointed out to him portraits 
of Luther, Melancthon, and other Reforma- 
tion heroes whom the artist has introduced 
into his picture. In the public library he 
would see Luther’s black gown, and the 
leathern belt worn by the great Protestant 
captain, Gustavus Adolphus, pierced with 
the bullet which killed him at the battle of 
Lutzen. In May, 1805, they left Weimar 
for Switzerland, passing on their road through 
the Luther country, through Erfurt, the scene 
of so many of his struggles and labours, until 
ithey reached the Thuringian Forest, and 
turned aside to visit the Wartberg. Years 
after, Julius Hare would refer with delight 
to the time when he saw the W artberg, and 
|learnt, like Luther, “to throw inkstands at 
the devil. “ 

They moved first to Bruckenau, and finally 
to Lausanne. Beautiful for situation is Lau- 
sanne, standing on the sloping hills which 








and thinkers to their court, and so to make/|rise from the placid waters of Lake Leman, 
Weimar the intellectual capital of Europe, | ‘and looking upon one of the loveliest scenes 
the Athens of the North. It was a time|on earth. How inspiring to the budding 
when the heart of Germany was beating faster, | | genius of the boy to gaze across the lake 
and its intellect bursting with a fuller life, | on the snow-capped Alps, to watch the sun 














than at any period since the Reformation. | 
No one could enter such a city and not) 
be affected by its spirit. It is true that| 
he was only nine years of age, but if, 
he was not himself an extraordinary boy | 
he had an extraordinary mother, and| 
his mind must have been unusually quick-| | 
ened by the varied nature of the scenes 
he had already passed through. The blind- 
ness which was coming upon his mother, and 
a sense doubtless of an early separation, 
would lead her more and more to indulge her 
habit of conversation with him. She would 
need him often to read to her, and would in 
her enthusiastic way bring to his notice every- 
thing that could awaken or interest his mind. 
He made rapid progress in German, but spoke 
little. He was shy, but like many "shy child- 
ren he was drinking in all that he saw and 
heard. Schiller died while he was at Weimar, 
and he learnt in the intensity of the grief dis- 
played around him, what it was to be the 
poet of a nation. Henceforth he was one 
of the most earnest students of German 
literature, beginning with its tales and bal- 
lads, the most childlike and yet the most pro- 
found literature in the world. He went on 
until he became fully acquainted with its 





descend and illuminate their summits with 
a roseate hue, and then to describe all he 
saw to his blind mother! Her light was going 
fast out, but in its place the lamps she had 
been instrumental in lighting up were begin- 
| ning to burn brightly. Francis, her eldest 
son had been summoned to his mother’s dying 
bed, and he, an accomplished Greek scholar, 
now undertook the education of Julius. 

We may be sure the intellectual atmosphere 
of Lausanne continued what Weimar began. 
Julius would hear something of Beza, of 
Gibbon, of Rousseau. Thus before he was 
ten he had lived in the high places of 
Romanism, Protestantism, and Unbelief. To 
an ordinary boy under ordinary circumstances 
such experiences so early in life might have 
left little impression, but his was an unusual 
mind, born in unusual times, and surrounded 
from earliest infancy by unusual influences. 
Moreover, all that happened at Weimar and 
Lausanne would be deeply engraven on his 
heart, since they were connected with the last 
sad memories of his mother. On Easter ny 
1806, she fell asleep, “ giving up her soul,” 
her epitaph at Hurstmonceux says, “‘ to Him 
who as on that day overcame death.” 

In their orphanhood the boys turned not 
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so much to their father as to their noble-| four of his companions united with him in 
minded aunt, Lady Jones. Over the whole) seeking the seclusion of one of the sleeping 
family she exercised the watchful care of ajrooms for exercises of devotion, though 
mother, her house being to them the only|certain in those days of being branded, 
place that they could think of as “home.” | if detected, with the epithet of Methodists and 
“To the reverence which Julius entertained/canting hypocrites. The Rev. William 
for Lady Jones may be ascribed much of) Brock, speaking of the same circumstance in 
thé nobleness and purity of character, the|his biographical sketch of the hero, says, 
chivalrous respect for womanhood which | “Sermons were read by them with one another 
distinguished his whole life.” and conversations ensued upon the reading 

Julius now became a Charterhouse boy. | as to the bearing of the truth on their own 
This celebrated school was then under the/|character and conduct. How would any 
mastership of Dr. Raine, “aman to be praised | record of those juvenile exercises of devotion 
as often as he is named, and who was only |be prized now! But the results would have 


permitted to die unmitred because his politi- | been and would remain just the same. We | 
cal principles were too liberal to suit the tastes | cannot quote what Hare replied to Havelock’s | 


of the reigning powers of the day.” The new ' remarks, nor what Hinds objected to Hare’s 





THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


boy became the schoolfellow of Henry Have- 
lock, who had entered the school shortly 
before. 

Thirty-eight years after, Julius Hare, writ- 
ing to Havelock, calls him “the dearest of 
all his old school friends ;” and in the same 
year, 1850, Havelock, drawing up an account 
of his own career for Sir William Norris, says, 
speaking of his school days, “ My most in- 
timate friends were Samuel Hinds, William 
Norris, and Julius Charles Hare.” 

We are told in Marshman’s Life of Have- 
lock, that when he was at the Charterhouse, | 





objection, nor what Norris advanced in 
support of the reply, nor what John Pindar 
produced to show that they were probably 
all wrong together ; but we can point to the 
result.” All England knows what that was in 
the case of Havelock; many will be glad 
to hear the result in the life of another of 
that noble little band of Carthusian scholars ; 
how in the history of Julius Charles Hare 


‘the promise of the Divine Wisdom was ful- 


filled, “Those that seek Me early shall find 


Me.” 
RICHARD HEATH. 
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Part II. 


AFTER the lapse of what seemed nearly 
half an hour, but was in reality, I suppose, 
only a few minutes, the woman concluded her 
operations, and was going to leave the place, 
forgetful of our existence, when we darted 
forward and again put our oftr-epeated ques- 
tion, “ Could we have a caltche?” 

“Where were we going?” 

“ To Croisic.” 

* Could not we go in the diligence ?” 

“No; we wished a carriage for ourselves : 
we had a little invalid, who required to lie 
down. Had she not a caléche ?” 

** Yes, she had.” 

“Thank Heaven!” ejaculated Camille. 
“ Can we have it immediately ?” 

“Well, she did not know: it had gone to 
Guérande, but she thought it might be in 
now.” 

“Could she go and inquire?” Camille 
asked ; he would go with her and see. 
| “She could-not go yet; she must first get 

off the diligence.” 

“ How long would that take?” 

** Un bon moment,” she answered. 

“And then if:the cache had returned, 
could we have it immediately ?” 

“ Well, the caléehe, of course, we could 
have ; but she didnot know:where the driver 
might be.” 

We remarked that *tifthe ca/éche returned, 
probably the driver would come with itJts 

“No doubt he would, but that was her 
husband, and he had the rheumatism, and 
never went out at night ; but if she could find 
her cousin, he would take us.” 

“* And where was he?” 

“ She did not know ; probably he had gone 
‘pour prendre la goutte,” as she elegantly 
phrased it. 

Some one behind us observed that if he 
had been taking the “ goutfe” ever since he 
had seen him at the cabaret—three hours 
before—he advised us strongly not to trust to 
him. ,Here the reiterated demands for the 
Dame Coronnel became so clamorous from 
the people surrounding the diligence, that 
she bustled up to attend to them. 

“ Camille,” I said, “ it is no use attempting 
to wait for that woman; we must try some- 
where else.” 

“Do you think,” he answered, “that I 





should have waited all this time if there thad 
been anywhere else to go to? When I left 
you talking I went to inquire, and was told 
that there was only one other person who let 
out carriages, and he had only two-seated 
ones. I went to tell Dora, and she thinks 
we must remain at St. Nazaire, though very 
unwilling to do so.” 





“Suppose we look at the diligence,” I 
said; “there seems almost no one going | 


by it.” 

We went accordingly to inspect the ante- 
diluvian vehicle. The cougé was already 
occupied, all but one place; but there was 
nobody in the interior, which was really not 
amiss—wide, clean, and airy. We consulted 


Dora, and at last decided to take its six || © 


places for ourselves. We made up a little 


couch for the child across the back, where | 
she lay snugly enough, and we settled our- | 


selves very comfortably beside her, sending 


the maid to take the remaining seat in the | 


coupe. 


Five minutes passed; ten minutes; a | 


quarter of an hour. 


Should:we never get | 


away ?«.Such calling, and«sereaming, and | 


pgesticulating, and -vociferatingyssuch pushing, | 


and hauling, and lumping of-luggage over- | 


head, Eureally almost thought they would 
send in the roof.on the:top of us. How 
ever, the senormous pile-of trunks on the 
ground began meanwhile to diminish, and 
finally disappeared. 


The last box had been hoisted to its place, | 
the man shook out the tarpauling preparatory || 
to covering them, and we really did think we | 


were going to start, when a shout was heard 
in the distance, “ Avfendez, il y a encore quel- 
gu’un/” and aman came hurrying forward with 
a large box on his shoulder, which he threw 
down and went off for another.. On his 
second appearance he was carrying a huge 
leather portmanteau, from the corner of which 
there flowed—yes, not trickled, but absolutely 
flowed in streams—some thick, pale-coloured 
liquid. In the distance came running a 
woman, her hands uplifted, her bonnet awry, 
her face purple with heat and vexation: 
“ Arrites ! arrétez/” she screamed, pointing 
to the porter, who jostled on, all unconscious 
alike of the anguish of his employer and of 
its cause. A bystander stopped him, till the 
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unfortunate owner ariving, made him deposit ; that we would arrive immediately, “ Dear 
his burden on the ground; and after search- | mamma,” cried little Gabrielle, after a long 
ing in more pockets than I should have| interval of silence, “I see a light ; is it Croisic 
thought any woman ever possessed, she found|now?” We looked in the direction she 
her keys and opened the portmanteau. ‘The/ pointed, and there certainly were lights. 
unfeeling bystanders could no longer restrain} ‘Clever birdie,” said Dora, “to be the 
their laughter, when she, with tears in her| first to announce our arrival, when we have 
eyes, drew forth one after another divers | all been watching for the last half-hour.” 
articles of toilette, all sticky and stained with} The lights multiplied, we were fast ap- 
the delicious liquor, which, as she informed | proaching the town. ! 
the public, she had just made with her own; “It must be Croisic,” I said; “I have 
hands, and was carrying to her sister at|been watching a revolving light, which can 
Guérande. Finally came out a light silk| only be a lighthouse on the coast. You are 
dress, which was actually steeped. I was|not sorry our journey is ended, are you, 
really sorry for the poor soul. Then were} darling?” 
given to view four bottles, one entirely} “Oh, so glad, auntie, so glad 
smashed, from which had issued the aforesaid; “ Here we are, then,” said Camille, as we 
delicious anisefte. The portmanteau was| first passed a few scattered houses, and then 
then turned upside down, rubbed out, and|rattled over a paved street, and at last 
the contents replaced, the three remaining|drew up before what appeared through the 
bottles laid in as formerly, without even the} darkness to be a high arched doorway. As 
precaution of being rolled up in paper. No|no one came to open to us, Camille jumped 
doubt the little comedy was re-enacted for| out and asked if this were the establishment. 
the diversion of the Guérandois, where the| ‘“ Comment, Monsieur ?” 
portmanteau and its mistress were to make} “Is this the hotel of the establishment 
their next move. Why is it that some persons | where we are to get out?’” nerioge 1 
never learn, even by their own experience? | ‘“ But, Monsieur, this is not Croisic, this 1s 
At last we did actually get away from | Guérande.” 
St. Nazaire—or rather, I should say, from the| “ Guérande!” exclaimed Dora. “How 
railway station, for we were still in the town, | far are we then still from Croisic?” 
when we again came to a stop. This time,| “ Une petite demi-heure, Madame ; itis quite 
however, we only remained a few minutes| near now.” 
before the dureau of the diligence, and then| An ejaculation of disappointment. from 
off we went, not at the snail’s pace I had| each of us, and a sigh, almost a sob from the 
feared, but at a good round trot, the horses | tired little soul beside me, and on we went 
sometimes almost galloping, the dust flying,|again. On, on, ever advancing, and never 
and the gre/ofs ringing out their gay jangling on | arriving. . 
the soft evening air. Had we not feared the} After an interminable length of time, 
cruel jolting and noise for our little girl, we | Camille struck a match (for it was too dark 
should have quite enjoyed it. | even to see each other’s faces), and looked at 
Three quarters of an hour passed, and/his watch. Ten minutes to eleven, more 
again we came to a halt; the conductor| than an hour after the time we were to have 
descended from his box, and, followed by/| been at Croisic; it was too bad. The poor 
several of the passengers, entered a cabaret,|child was quite feverish with fatigue. At 
bearing, it I remember, the ambitious title of | length we again saw lights, but no one made 
the “ Etoile du Voyageur,” where they re- | any remark till we once more entered 
freshed themselves by imbibing lukewarm | what this time seemed to be a.village. 
cider, beer, and whatever was most to their} A soft whisper in my ear asked me if I 
taste. When the conductor reappeared, | thought this was Croisic. 
Camille called him and asked when we| “I do hope so, my darling ; we shall know 
should be at Croisic. “ At a quarter to ten,”;in a minute.” 
was the reply: it was then nine o’clock.| ‘Are we at Croisic ?” asked Camille. 
“ Courage, my little Stella! we have only| ‘At the Bourg de Batz, Monsieur,” was 
three quarters of an hour now,” said Dora| the answer. 
to the weary child, and we galloped on,| No one spoke except myself, and I am 
evidently, as I thought, trying to make up|afraid I gave utterance to a most impatient 
for lost time. exclamation, urged thereto by feeling a soft 
Then came another halt, another cadaref,| little head fall on my shoulder, and a warm 
and a reiterated assurance from the driver| tear drop on my hand. 
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“ Dix minutes, Monsieur, et nous y sommes.” 

“This last remark of the conductor re- 
mained unanswered, and we continued our 
route through the darkness. On, on, through 
a weird country, where, dimly shadowed forth 
in the starlight, were wastes of sand, and 
what appeared like alternate sheets of water 
and hillocks of snow. Anything more fantastic 
I never beheld; and on we sped—on, on, 
till it seemed to me that we must be the 
victims of one of those strange nightmares, 
where one is always striving to obtain some 
object which ever eludes one’s grasp. Were 
we really going to Croisic? or where? 
They had said the inhabitants called it “7 
bout du monde.” Was it actually at the end of 
the earth? and were we to travel thither 
without halt or repose till we reached it? 
Or was it a real country at all? was it not 
rather one of those visionary lands, in search 
of which unhappy travellers wear away their 
lives, and die still longing for a sight of what 
never existed ? 

A violent jerk, which nearly sent me into 
Dora’s lap, here roused me from my reverie, 
or perhaps I should rather say recalled me 
from a slight excursion I had made into the 
land of Morpheus. We were at last veritably 
at Croisic, and before the “ establishment.” 
We could have what rooms we liked, very few 
bathers having as yet arrived. Thereupon 
we quitted the respectable diligence, I hope 
for ever, and followed Camille, carrying 
Gabrielle to our rooms. ‘Truly thankful 
were we all when we saw the dear child 
comfortably tucked into a nice white bed 
just as the clock struck midnight. A few 
minutes’ chat over the disasters of the day, 
and then sleep closed the weary eyelids of 
one and all. 

* * * * * 

Are you a biologist, Hetty? Do you 
believe in the affinity of souls—in the power 
of one spirit to summon another to its pre- 
sence by the mere force of will? If such 
things exist, it is needless for me to tell you 
what I said, did, or felt, the morning after 
our arrival here, for my first thought was of 
you—my first desire for your presence. 

I admit, however, that I did not (as 
under the circumstances I ought to have 
done) experience the absolute conviction 
that your spirit immediately flew through 
space to meet mine; it may therefore be 
better that I relate my adventures, as usual, 
by the ordinary commonplace medium of 
pen and paper. Behold, then, your Bertha, 
rising like a giant refreshed from slumber, 
posing her “‘ petit pied mignon” (1 put this 


in inverted commas that you may suppose it 
to be a quotation) upon the small-flowered 
carpet beside the bed, draping herself grace- 
fully in a white dressing-gown, and proceed- 
ing to look about her; aclean, pretty enough, 
insignificant little room in the foreground, 
the background shut out from view by alarge 
window, with outside wooden shutters. To 
open these was the work of an instant; but 
how to describe what I saw !—a radiant sun, 
a sky like one vast sparkling sapphire, a sea 
blue, clear, motionless, and lovelier than I 
can express—over all the silence of early 
morning, no sound to be heard but the 
delicious song of invisible larks, and the 
soft, gentle rippling of the water on the golden 
sand. I remained for I know not how long 
entranced by the beauty of the summer 
morning ; then I dressed and went forth. 

I passed through a garden, such as it was, 
down a few steps on to the beach, where I 
sat in undisturbed solitude watching the 
white-sailed ships glancing in the sunshine, 
and inhaling with delight the pure sea breeze. 
It was truly delicious. 

One thing, however, after reflection, a little 
disappointed me, in this my first sight of the 
Atlantic. I had imagined that as Croisic 
was a peninsula jutting into the ocean, the 
view from all parts of it would be unlimited— 
that the eye would have gazed forth at once 
on a boundless expanse of water; but it was 
not so. Looking before me, I saw at what 
seemed a very short distance a town, with 
the sun shining on its steeples and towers. 
I learned afterwards that it was that identical 
Guérande where we deposited our fellow- 
traveller and her anisette on our journey 
hither, and which we mistook for Croisic. 

At this part of the coast, between Gué- 
rande and Croisic, the sea runs up into the 
land, forming a kind of small bay, called the 
“ Bassin du Traict ;’ and it was on its shore 
I was seated making my reflections. To my 
right there was a long pier, built of granite, 
which stretched far into the sea. To my 
left I saw a building of some size, apparently 
belonging to the “ establishment,” though 
separate from it, upon which I read the words, 
“ Etablissement a Hydrothérapie Marine,” and 
I shuddered as I thought of the poor creatures 
who there underwent the different tortures 
I had seen designated in the prospectus. 

I walked along the sands till I came to the 
opposite side of this building, and there the 
view was really beautiful—a beach guarded 
by wild and rugged rocks, just beginning to 
be uncovered by the retiring tide ; and beyond, 
the wide veritable ocean. As I stood tracing 
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on the waves imaginary routes to New York,|shrubs: there are no trees and no flowers. 


to Mexico, and one distant port after another, | 
the extreme heat of the sun beating on my | 
uncovered head recalled me to myself, and | 
made me think of the hour—nearly half-past 
seven ! 

Finding it so late, I retraced my steps, and | 
met Dora at the hotel door going to seek | 
for me. 

“ And Gabrielle?” I asked when I had 
given a satisfactory account of myself. 

“ Less tired than I had feared she would 
be, poor dear child. To-day, however, she 
must remain quite still and rest; to-morrow 
we will see the doctor and settle what baths 
she is to take.” 

But the idea of staying all day in the house 
was so terrible to little Stella, that I pro- 
mised if she would lay quietly on her sofa 
till four in the afternoon, when the sun would 


In their place are different kinds of machines 
for gymnastic exercises, arranged so that the 
unfortunate invalids who inhabit the hotel 
have the full benefit of all the shouting, 


| laughing, and screaming, which, in the season, 


goes on there from morning till night. 

A few steps lead from this garden to a 
short terrace overlooking the sea; where, 
towards seven in the evening, after the 


dinner of the fable d’héte, a few coquettish 


provincials, too finely dressed to venture 
upon the beach,—and who, I suppose, re- 
present the “ Vie mondaine” spoken of in 
the guide books—sip coffee or /imonade 
(ices are unattainable in this land), and flirt 
with their attendant cavaliers. I am afraid 
we shocked them dreadfully last night by 
scampering about in our morning dresses, 
gathering shells for our wee Stella. Zant 


be less hot, that I would beg her mother to zs. I do not see the use of going to the 


let her be carried down to the beach. 

“ And shall I be close to the sea, aunt 
Bertha?” she asked, her little pale face 
flushing and her eyes sparkling. 

* Quite close,” I said, “ for it will be high 
tide ; and besides that, you will be able to 
watch the bathers, who almost all go at that 
hour, though not very many have arrived as 
yet.” 

“Ah! it will be delightful, auntie ; but do 
you think mamma will allow me to go? She 
said she thought I must not go out to-day.” 

“‘ Yes, dear, I am sure she will let you go,” 
I answered, “ always supposing that you do 
not tire yourself before the time comes. She 
did not think you would be able to go out in 
a carriage, or in your little chair; but I have 
thought of this plan since, which will not 
fatigue you in the least.” 

“You are very kind to me, aunt Bertha,” 
said the good little soul, “and I will lie as 
still as a mouse all day, and not even ask to 
go into the garden.” 

After luncheon, which Dora and I took 
with Gabrielle in our own rooms, we went 
out to examine the premises, leaving Camille 
reading to Gabrielle. It is really curious to 
see how devoted he is to his little girl, and 
she adores her father. They are never 
happier than when together. 

The “establishment” is a huge unwieldly 
construction, one story high, built in the form 
of a long quadrangle, one side of which is 
left open to the sea; the other three are 
occupied by bedrooms, a theatre, a “ salon de 
conversation, a billiard-room, &c., &c. In the 
centre is a garden, or, I should rather say, 
playground, for it is graced by only a few 





country at all if one is to be forced to make 
half a dozen toilets a day, and to have no 
more liberty than in town. 

Two steps descend from this terrace to the 
beach and the bathing machines, or cadanes, 
as they are called here ; they are not like 
ours at Portobello,—drawn into the sea by 
a man and horse,— but are stationary. 

After loitering about for a time on the 
sands we went to visit the interior of the 
hydropathic establishment, which presents 
nothing very interesting or unusual. There 
is a handsome /zscine, and the ordinary style 
of small bathrooms, each fitted up with a 
large zinc bath. It is not arranged with 
much consideration for the convenience of 
invalids, for, instead of having in each bath- 
room the necessary apparatus for giving 
douches to the persons requiring this treatment, 
the unhappy martyr is torced either before or 
after the ordinary bath to drag himself, or be 
dragged, as the case may be, down a flight of | 
stairs to the fzscine where his torture is duly 
administered in a comfortless little cell, half 
dark and wholly dismal. 

One thing I saw was really curious. In 
passing before one of the said cells, the door 
of which was open, I perceived a man’s head 
cut off, apparently by the neck, and placed 
upon what looked like an upright box. I 
learned afterwards that the poor soul was 
undergoing a dain terebenthiné. These turpen- 
tine baths are taken in a sitting posture, and 
are always covered to prevent evaporation, 
the head only being left visible. He really 
looked appalling. 

Leaving the establishment we crossed a 
vegetable garden (where, however, no vege- 
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tables grow), and passing through a small |time heaven blessed their labour, and the 
door in the outer wall found ourselves on the! chapel of St. Goustan still remains a proof 
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high road. Turning to the right we continued 
our walk towards the extremity of the penin- 
sula. 

At a short distance from the establishment 
is a small chapel dedicated to St. Goustan. 
It is no longer open for divine service, but 
we easily obtained permission to visit it. The 
western wall is curious, being built upon a 


rock which it cuts in two,—one half remain-| small redoufe mounted with cannon. 


ing outside, the other half being enclosed 
within the chapel. A legend explains this 
eécentricity. It tells that some time during 
the eleventh’ century a monk of the Abbey 
of Saint Gildas-de-Rhuys (which abbey is 
situated on the coast of Morbihan) being 
forced to undertake a journey for some affair 
connected with the monastery, put to sea ; 
and being overtaken by a frightful tempest 
was shipwrecked. Heaven, however, pro- 
tected the saint, and he was thrown on the 
coast of Croisic, where, exhausted by fatigue, 


of the piety and perseverance of the ancient 
inhabitants of Croisic. 

Even yet, when the furious winds (to which 
at certain seasons the peninsula is exposed) 
blow from the south, the sailors’ wives often 


|go to St. Goustan to offer a meuvaine in the 
[Pepe of obtaining more favourable weather. 


A little distance beyond the chapel is a 
Ar- 
rived at the fointe the view is very fine,— || 
nothing but the ocean as far as the eye can || 
reach. We returned by the opposite side of 
the coast—the grande cote as it is called, 
—where the rocks are very wild and rugged. 
Between them are huge caverns running 
underground, into many of which the water 
enters at high tide. They say that some- 
times in stormy weather, when the sea is very 
boisterous, one can feel the earth trembling 
under one’s feet as each successive wave 
rushes with a noise like thunder into the 











‘he laid himself down on the bare rock and|grotto beneath. One cave is called the | 
| speedily fell asleep. The same Power who|“ Zrou du Kouriane,” and was formerly be- 
| had saved him ‘from the waves, pitying his | lieved to be inhabited by pigmies.' Gradually 
| forlorn state, caused the hard stone to soften|the rocks diminish in size, and then give 
| and yield him the repose he sought. The/|place here and there to pretty little sandy 
people of Croisic, finding the rock with the| bays, where one can take without danger a 
miraculous impression’ ‘of the saint’s body | solitary bath in the clear blue water, Farther 
plainly marked upon it, resolved to construct}on is the plage des bonnes femmes, a quiet 
a chapel in memory of the miracle, which little bathing place patronised by the good 
should enclose the rock within its sacred|sisters of the Aospice. My attention was 
precincts. No ‘sooner, however, was the attracted by a granite cross standing alone 
| chapel finished than the entire building dis-|on the beach. I was told that it had been 
appeared in one night. It was evident that | placed there to commemorate the death of a | 
heaven had not approved their work, so they | young girl who was drowned before the eyes 
recommenced, this time leaving the stone | of her unhappy mother. The cross bears the | 
outside. The same result followed. A third! date 1845. As we were both rather tired | 





time they patiently reconstructed the chapel,| with our long walk, the daigneuse showed | 
building the western wall so as to divide|us a short cut by a cross-road called the | 
the stone in two, one half being left exposed! Chemin des moulins, which we took, and 
to the blasts of the tempests, and the other|soon found our way into the town, and so 
This | home again. 


enclosed within the sacred edifice. 


CECIL LORIMER, 
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HALF-HOURS WITH THE YOUNG, 





HALF-HOURS WITH THE YOUNG. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
V.—THE STORY OF A KING’S FRIEND, 


ARE you one of Jesus Christ’s friends ? perpetual covenant. You remember your 

You. believe you are. You are one of first interview with Him! How loving and 
those who profess and call themselves Chris- | full of grace He was! _ How entrancing. was 
tians, and a Christian is certainly a friend of | His smile as He said, “I have loved thee 
Christ. He himself has recognised the title,}with an everlasting love, and with loving- 
for He said, “ Henceforth I call you not ser- | kindness have I drawn thee!” You trem- 
vants, but friends.” bled; but He. said, .“ Fear not, I am thy 








Yet a friend is also a servant, for there is| salvation.” You thought of your sins ; but .| 


no service of love and sympathy which a/| He said, “'They are all forgiven.” You felt.. 
true friend would not render ; and his service | deeply, your unworthiness; but He said, “L 
is a far higher and holier thing than a hire-| have written thy name.in my Book of Life.” 
ling’s obedience can be. Love is a better | Week after week, year after year, have passed 


motive than wages. away since. that. friendship was, formed, but 
But on what grounds do you claim to be | its links have. grown, stronger, and. time has 
Christ’s friend ? tested its sincerity, You do feel that you love 


Well, you have been with Jesus. You | Jesus, and would do anything to please Him, 
have lived on terms of the closest intimacy. your soul’s best Friend. 
with him. A friend is entrusted with secrets,| It jis, easy to draw an analogy .between 
and “the secret of the Lord is with them your friendship for Jesus and Hushai’s friend- 


| that fear Him ; and He will show them His | ship for King David, Will. you,,turn to the 
| covenant.” You, are acquainted with the second book of Samuel and read_ the, brief 


character of Jesus, and are prepared to con-| narrative of that friendship? . You will then 
fess, from your own knowledge of Him, that | be prepared for the observations, which , I 
“ He is the chiefest among ten thousand and | wish to make upon it. 

the altogether lovely.” He has revealed Him-| From what we know of David we are quite 
self to you as He does not unto the world, |sure that he was a man of strong affections, 
and you have “ beheld,” with St. John, “ His capable of feeling the obligations of.a sincere 
glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of friendship, and of inspiring similar feelings 
the Father, full of grace and truth.”’ in the breasts of those whom he admitted to 

And you have done something to show his intimacy. You, have only to read his 
your friendship. You have assumed His| touching lament over Jonathan to discover 
name. You have often frequented His house. | what a loving friend he was.. Probably he 
You have welcomed His friends as your never gave the same intense.affection to any 
friends. You have given Him the benefit other friend that he had given to Jonathan, 
of your talents and abilities, . You have) but we may be quite sure that all his friends 
worked in furtherance. of His purposes. | found him strong in his gracious regard for 
You have made sacrifices on His behalf.|them. It implied a large amount of. happi- 
Yours has been a sincere and earnest alle- ness, distinction, and prosperity to, be abie 
giance. to say, “ King David is my friend.” 

And you are reputed to be His friend., This Hushai, the Archite, could say. Not 
Common report has spread the news that that he had need to say it, for everybody 
you have given your heart to Jesus. It is, knew that he was one of the king’s friends, 
not a secret, nor do you wish it to be one,;one of his councillors, admitted to the 
that you are on the Lord’s side. You are deliberations of the council-chamber, a trusted 
glad to find that men can take knowledge of; and favoured adviser. He is called in the 
you that you have been with Jesus, and that; Chronicles the king's “companion,” We 
your speech bewrays you as one otf His| know nothing about -his family, and. history 
disciples. would not have preserved even his name. but 

Perhaps, though young in -years, some|for his connection with David. It was his 
time has passed since you first joined your-|solitary title of honour that he was, King 
self to Christ in the bonds of a sweet and David’s friend. But. that was enough; he 
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| transfer their allegiance to Absalom, whose 
| prospect of success seemed so certain. No 


| ready with a crafty scheme for taking his 
_ royal master captive. No wonder that David 
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could wish for no higher patent of nobility. ;and obedience from the father to the son! 
Now, you easily trace the analogy. You Amidst all the crowds of mercenary followers 
are Christ’s friend, just as Hushai was David’s| who bowed the knee before Absalom and 
friend. You are greatly favoured and hon- | hailed him king there could be no spectacle 
oured, as the companion of Jesus. He who} more humiliating to those who believed in 
sits on David’s throne, David’s Son, and yet | human faith than that of Hushai, in his old 
David’s Lord, is not ashamed to acknow- | and honoured age, manifesting such ingrati- 
ledge your relationship of love and trust. _| tude to his royal benefactor. 
How happy should you be! How anxious; Even Absalom felt it to be reprehensible. 
to show that Christ’s reliance upon your Himself an ungrateful son, he was still quick 
friendship is not misplaced! How ready to discern the inconsistency of Hushai’s 
you will be to say, in word and act, “ This/conduct. He must have often witnessed 
is my beloved and this is my friend.” | David’s bestowal of favours on his friend, 
But I have not done with the history of) must often have watched the “companion” || 
Hushai. There is a remarkable incident in | as he walked in the cool of the evening by || 
that history which may have a meaning for his sovereign’s side; and now, glad as he || 
And it may even make the analogy | felt to secure so well known and powerful an 


ou. 

ae complete which I have supposed could adherent, he could not repress his scorn at 
be shown between your friendship and that | his unfaithfulness. He liked the treachery, 
of Hushai. Let me narrate it. but he had no words of flattery for the || 
The revolt of Absalom was a severe test- traitor. “Is this thy kindness to thy friend?” || 


ing-time for those whose professed regard for was a question certainly not dictated by || 
the king had been merely a lip-service. The cautious State policy, but one which expressed _ || 
young pretender to the throne stole hearts a feeling of honest indignation such as did 
away too easily by his gracious humility credit to Absalom’s heart. “ Why wentest 
and his softly-spoken promises. David’s thou not with thy friend?” followed hard 
sovereignty seemed tottering to its complete upon the other question. Both questions 
downfall when he made his hasty flight, with | implied surprise, scorn, and contempt. 

a few trusty adherents, from Jerusalem, and,| It must have been extremely difficult for || 
crossing the Kedron, toiled sadly and with| Hushai to bear unmoved the withering | 
tears up the steep sides of Mount Olivet. glances with which men bent their brows | 
No wonder then if some whose loyalty had | upon him as the young prince addressed him 
never been deep or unselfish were quick to so coldly and sarcastically. He did bear it. 
He answered calmly enough. His explana- 
tion was plausible, and it was accepted. But 
he must afterwards have moved among them 
the object of much suspicion and much con- || 
tempt. Other men could not fall so lowin || 
meanness of spirit, for other men had not || 
| stood so high in an honoured trust. 

Now we know the true explanation of 
Hushai’s apparent desertion of king David. 
We know that he had come, at peril of life 
and honour, to work secretly in the interests 
The “king's friend” would not become a/of his royal friend. We learn that at the 
traitor. Ahithophel might prove false, but’ very moment of what seemed the blackest 
not Hushai. Absalom had expected to win | ingratitude he was considering how best to 
over brave and clever captains and council- | turn the counsels of Ahithophel into foolish- | 
lors by his fair speeches, but he had never|ness. But Absalom could not know it. He | 














| 


wonder if even Ahithophel, one of the royal 
councillors, should go over with his political 
skill and sagacity to the cause ef Absalom, 


in one of his psalms has said, “ Vain is the 


help of man.” 
Yet there was one man of whose fidelity 


to the aged monarch everybody felt assured. 


expected to gain the Archite. | suspected no artifice, and only saw a new 


| 
How deep then must have been Absalom’s | triumph for his party in the alienation from || 
astonishment when this very Hushai the! David’s cause of so favoured and intimate a 
Archite presented himself before him, almost | friend. He felt it a mean thing for Hushai 1 
uproarious in his new loyalty. How strange|to do, though he was glad to have it done. | 
to hear the old courtier exclaiming, “God | He saw the advantage he should gain, while | 
save the king! God save the king!” when/|he despised the man who gave it. From the | 
that king was not David! how difficult to | only point of view he could take he judged || 
believe him sincere when he spoke so readily | fairly enough when he reproached Hushai | 
and so decidedly of transferring his respect| with his traitorous conduct, so likely to be | 
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injurious to the fugitive king. It was un- 
kindness to his friend that he should come 
into his enemy’s presence and promise him 
his alliance and support. 

Any man of the world would judge now as | 
Absalom judged if a similar case of unfaith- 
fulness to friendship came under his notice. 
With as deep a scorn he would ask, “Is this | 
thy kindness to thy friend?” The world’s | 
code of morals may not have a very sublime 
standard, but it is still high enough to con- 
demn any betrayal of a friend’s trust. Its 
scorn is always prompt and scathing when 
any Judas comes with a traitorous kiss ; and 
if it met Hushai in Jerusalem while David 
was on Mount Olivet it would still ask, “ Is 
this thy kindness to thy friend ?” 

I wonder whether the world ever does put 
that question now to Christians ? Suppose it 
were put to you, would there be any point in 
it so far as your friendship with Jesus is con- 
cerned? ‘This is worth your consideration. 
I fear it is possible for you to place yourself 
in such a position in life that you may be 
accused of want of fidelity to Christ; that 
the world may'gain some advantage from that 
want of fidelity, and yet despise you for 
allowing it to be gained. I will show you 
how it may be so. 

There is a great spiritual warfare going on ; 


‘The Son of God is gone to war, 
A kingly crown to gain.” 


True, He is not flying in a sad terror from 
His enemies. He goes forth conquering 
and to conquer, But it often seems as if 
His enemies had the best of it. His fol- 
lowers are few, and often dispirited, while 
his foes are numerous and flushed with hopes 
of victory. Jesus himself once put the 
question to His disciples, ‘‘ When the Son of 
man cometh, shall He find faith on the 
earth?” Now it is of the highest import- 
ance that all who love Him should rally 
round Him. See — “the blood-stained 
banner streams afar!”’ Are you hastening 
after it? Are you climbing Mount Olivet 
with the King, or remaining ingloriously in 
the city of Jerusalem ? 

Now it will not be a fair excuse to say, | 
“ But I am only resting inactive ; I am doing | 
nothing against the King.” “Is this thy| 
kindness to thy Friend?” This inaction, | 
when a battle is waging, is it right, is it kind ? | 
“Why wentest thou not with thy Friend?” | 
His enemies are not inactive. Their trumpet 
calls are sounding, their men are drilling, 
their squadrons are manceuvring, their chiefs 
are busy in council. Look around you in 
VII. 
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the world. What intense earnestness is dis- 
played on every side! Look at the grave 
countenances you meet in the streets. Why 
are they so grave? Because they want to 
make money, or carry out some scheme, or 
gain some influence ; and the intensity of | 


| their desire is writing wrinkles on their brows. 


They are not reposing, they are working. 
And so should you be. It is not a time 
to be sitting under your vine or under 
your fig tree, while the King is away over 
the Kedron with His scanty band of war- 
riors. Why, even Ittai the Philistine has 
gone to His succour ; surely His dear friend 
should not be absent. 

The world does not understand a negative 
position. If you withhold your help from 
Christ, it will wonder why you profess to care 
for Him. Words will not count if there are 
no deeds. Christ says, ‘‘ He that is not with 
Me is against Me.” Are you openly with 
Christ? If not, where is your kindness? 

But you may say. “I am not so much 
inactive as preoccupied, I am so busy in 
various ways that I really have no time to 
work for Christ.” Is that excuse valid ? 

No. That is, if Christ ought to have the 
first place in your regard. And surely His 
claim is a paramount one. You confess you 
are “ bought with a price ;” “ bound to glorify 
Him ;” “you are the Lord’s.” Then you 
must forsake whatever hinders the exercise 
of your friendship. You must give up all for 
Christ. I do not believe that living for Jesus 
will clash with your discharge of daily duties ; 
but if it do clash, depend upon it the duties 
are wrong, that is, are not duties at all. To 
bid farewell to them that are at home at 
your house may often be a proper attention 
to them, and so a duty; but when Christ 
says, “ Follow Me,” you must not plead such 
a duty as an excuse for delaying your obedi- 
ence to His command, Luke ix. 61, 62. 

But Hushai’s supposed inconsistency did 
not consist only in his absence from the 
king’s service, or in his being busied with his 
own private affairs instead of seeking to pro- 
mote the king’s interests. He had not merely 


'stayed behind, as it seemed, in Jerusalem, 


but he was offering his services to the 
usurper. It was this which surprised Absa- 
lom. Hushai was not neutral, but professedly 
eager to support the revolt against his friend’s 
authority. So that if I had still to make 
good any analogy between your case and his, 
I should have to show how you were helping 
Christ’s enemies in their plans against Him. 

This I could never show, you promptly 
reply. I can fancy your look of indignation 
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at my thinking it possible that you could be | 


so forgetful of Jesus or so unfaithful as His 
friend as to deliberately and purposely unite 
with His foes in their schemes for His de- 
thronement. 

But observe, my dear friend, I have only 


supposed it possible that you might be aiding | 


Christ’s enemies, not that you could do so 
intentionally. I am sure you have no design 
of injuring Jesus. You would not stir a step 
nor speak a word which would dishonour 
Him. But nevertheless you may be doing 
so really, though unconsciously. You may 
be giving advantages to Satan and the world 
of which they are not slow to avail themselves, 
while all the time you feel undiminished 
loyalty towards your Saviour. The contro- 
versy about the A/adama, which for so long a 
time excited the Governments of England and 
America, may illustrate my remarks. It was 
charged against us that the Southern States 
had gained material assistance in their war 
with the Northern States through our per- 
mitting the hostile vessel to be prepared in 
one of our ports. We were not accused of 
designing to injure the Northern States, nor 
of consciously allowing anything to be done 
which might inflict an injury upon them ; but 


it was asserted that grievous harm had 
accrued, and that the fault was ours. We 


had been careless and neglectful, and so had | 


proved unfaithful to the obligations of our 
mutual friendship. For this unfaithfulness— 
accidental, not intentional—we have paid a 
heavy indemnity. I trust this illustration 
makes my meaning plain when I say that 
you may be joining with the enemies of 


Christ against Him, even though a thought of 


doing so has never entered into your mind. 
You do not openly avow the transfer of your 
allegiance, as Hushai did, but it may be as- 
sumed by your worldly friends that you are 
really transferring it. 

This is a very serious matter. I do not 
say you are thus open to reproach, only that 
there is a possibility of it, And I am 
anxious to show how easily you may fall into 
this danger. 

Now if you use your talents on behalf of 


Christ’s enemies, this is likely to be detri-{a talent for organization ; 


mental to His glory. You will allow that. 


Yes, you reply, but you are not aware of|as regards Christian work ? 


doing so. 

Well, I overheard one young person say to | 
another, “‘ Why were you not at church last 
night?” and the answer was, “ Oh, I quite 
meant to come, but Mary was so anxious that 
I should go to her dancing party that I could | 
not very well refuse her. 








“She said she could! 


not get on without my assistance, so I went.” 
Now here you see that Christ had been 
deserted for the world. I have often noticed 
that a week-day service may have only a 
handful of people attending it, while a con- 
cert in the schoolroom will draw a crowded 
audience. If you prefer the concert to the 
‘service shall I err in asking, “Is this thy 
kindness to thy Friend?” 

But there are obvious instances. You 
may in a general way, which does not show 
such evident contrasts, give advantages to 
the world which you withhold from Christ. 
Here are examples. 

You display energy in your business, 
You are prompt, self-denying, sharp in your 
negotiations, clear in judgment, persevering 
in working out your plans. I watch you 
with much interest. I admire your business 
talents. I am sure you will make your way 
in the world. Point out to you an opening 
for increased gain, and you seize it with 
avidity. If you wish to be one of our mer- 
chant princes, very likely you will be. It 
would not be difficult to imagine you in one 
of the palaces of Tyburnia. 

But all this energy may be for your em- 
ployers or for yourself, and so for the world. 
I want to see it displayed in the cause of 
Christ. I want the skill and enterprise and 
hard work to be consecrated to the King’s 
service. Is it? If not, “Is this thy kind- 
ness to thy Friend?” 

You have personal influence. You are a 
moral power in your social circle. Your 
gentle, amiable spirit sways your young com- 
panions. You have a magic sweetness which 
bends them easily to your will. Your popu- 
larity is unquestionable. Nowis this influence 
used for selfish purposes? Is it employed 
simply to make a gay company more gay, or 
is it exercised as a means of winning them 
to Christ? It might become a Christian 
instrumentality ; have you made it such? 

You are clever. If a picnic is wanted, 
or a bazaar to be set on foot, or a subscrip- 
tion to be commenced for a regatta, your 
friends turn to you as just the person to 
make the previous arrangements. You have 
you forget nothing 

3ut how is it 
Do you shine 
| in the Sunday school, or in skilful consolation 
for the poor and the sorrowful? Can you 
|bind up a broken heart, as well as hit the 
i gold” at an archery fé/e? Does the 
King benefit by your cleverness? If not, 
where is your kindness to Him ? 

You have good taste. You like to be well 


| which is essential to the éc/at. 
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dressed, You do not think it wrong to spend 


a considerable portion of time over matters | 


of self-adornment, You think the apostle 
rather out of date with his notions about 
“the putting on of apparel.” You do not 
see why Christians should not be as fashion- 
able as people of the world are. You do not 
approve of such outward distinctions as 





would show that you do really belong to the 
King. If people mistake, and suppose you 
belong to His enemies, what then? Are 
you to blame? Ah, but “is this thy kindness 
to thy Friend ?” 

You have friends. On what principle have 
you chosen ihem? Is it because they are 
amusing, or rich, or devoted to you, or high 
in rank, or influential? With all these attrac- 
tions perhaps they are worldly. ‘They belong 
to the court of Absalom, and they draw you 
thither. You do not object to that; at least, 
not strongly. There is no other king to be 
seen in Jerusalem at present. David has 
gone, and Absalom reigns or seems to reign. 
Most of the people are flocking around him. 
Among them are your intimate friends, and 
they will think it strange if you do not go 
too. So you go, though you do not make 
any profession of loyalty to one who, you 
are aware, is not your rightful monarch, but 
merely show yourself among his adherents. 
You defend this. You say, “ We must do in 
Jerusalem as Jerusalem does,” Ah, but 
think of the king ascending Mount Olivet. 
He turns back to gaze at the guilty city, and 
weeps over its sin in rejecting him, You 
might go forth to meet him, as he gains its 
summit, in sympathetic grief. Hushai did 
so, but you are not there. “Is this thy kind- 
ness to thy Friend ?” 

These examples are sufficient. They show 
that your ability and talents may be employed 
in a worldly manner instead of being conse- 
crated to Christ’s service. I want now to 
bring before your notice two considerations 
respecting this, and I beg your careful atten- 
tion tothem. If the world sees you on its 
side and among its people it will entertain 
the same feeling towards you that Absalom 
did for Hushai. 

In the first place it will exult over your 
defection from Christ's service. It will do 
so for these reasons :— 

It profits by your treachery. Its pleasant 
scenes receive a new charm from your pre- 
sence, and are rendered more beguiling. 
The world likes you, not because you are a 
Christian, but because you can talk and play 
and amuse, or because you have rank or 
money. It also likes you because you never 


| bring your attachment to Christ forward in 
any troublesome manner. If you are David’s 
friend you are not seen to go after him. 
You can take your part very comfortably in 
the affairs of Absalom. 

The world also rejoices because it can 
make you the means of quieting its con- 
science. It had begun to fear that there was 
a reality in religion, that the truths which 
the Gospel proclaims were facts of solemn 
moment, which it might be dangerous to 
ignore. If there is a heaven we ought to 
seek it, if there is a hell we ought to shun 
it, if we have sinned we ought to be sad and 
anxious and inquiring after salvation, and if 
a Saviour has been provided our faith should 
take hold of Him, our hearts be His for ever, 
and our lives be devoted to His service. But, 
so far as you practically show, such have 
never been your realizations. You have 
never been drawn out of the miry pit and 
set upon a rock, and had a new song put 
into your mouth. The King surely can have 
no special claim to you, since you forsake 
Him in emergencies when He must need 
you. There is really nothing then in being 
a Christian ; it is only a name. 

During a season of great spiritual revival 
a girl of eighteen years was one of those 
who were deeply impressed. Her. family 
vas a worldly one, 2nd they had no sympathy 
with her changed views. It was painful to 
her to see them so intent on mere pleasure, 
while she was feeling the misery of a soul 
which could not yet realize peace in Jesus. 
She wept and prayed much in her solitary 
musings, and longed to be able to say, 
“Jesus is mine.” Just about this time an 
invitation came to her to visit some relatives 
in a distant part of the country who bore a 
thoroughly religious character, and she gladly 
accepted the invitation, for she felt sure they 
would give her the help she so much needed 
as a newconvert. They received her cor- 
dially, and she found them quite ready to 
agree with her as to the duty of publicly 
professing faith in Christ. They were’regular 
in their church attendance, their names were 
on all the societies’ lists, the mother was the 
treasurer of a Dorcas Society, and two of 
the daughters were district visitors. So far 
they were quite religious people. But it was 
only so far. Their young visitor soon found 
that it would be impossible to speak to any 
of them in regard to her religious anxiety, 
for there was no more spiritual tone about 
their conversation than about that of her 
family at home. Indeed there seemed to be 
as much love of dress and style and plea- 
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sure-taking and clever modes of getting on 
in the world as was noticeable among avow- 
edly worldly persons. They did not go to 
the theatre, but they went to balls, read 
novels, talked scandal, flirted, laughed at 
their guest for moping, and said revival 
meetings were low, vulgar things got up by 
the Ranters. “What a mistake I have 
made !” thought their young friend. “ These 
I know are religious people, but they do not 
seem to lead a different life from what we 
have always done. My feelings must have 
been merely excitement. I do not think 
I need to have been so anxious. When 
I return home I will subscribe to the mis- 
sionary society and ask mamma to let me 
visit the poor. Yes, that will be a nice plan.” 
And she returned home quite satisfied to 
resume her former giddy life, for she was 
now sure that the difference between her 
family and the friends she had been visiting 
was more in name than in reality. And her 
sisters soon remarked, “‘ How pleased we are 


9? 


that you are quite one of us again ! 


fashion requires it and worldly policy finds it 
advantageous. 

But now I have to tell you that much as 
the world may like you, and even admire 
your easy religiousness, it will have no real 
respect for you. It will look upon you as 
Absalom did upon Hushai, and his questions 
will suffice to express the world’s present 
;scorn for those who are untrue to Christ. 
|“ Is this thy kindness to thy Friend? Why 
'wentest not thou with thy Friend?” Con- 
sistency is even a worldly virtue, and the 
/world sees that you are inconsistent if you 
can leave Jesus for association with His 
jenemies. It knows you profess to be under 
ithe deepest obligations to Him, and it is sur- 
| prised if you do not appear sensible of their 
| weight. 
| Think what you profess to believe con- 
| cerning Christ. 

That He gave Himself for you, as the 
|expiation for your guilt, as the sacrifice which 
|has for ever put away your sin, as the righ- 


‘teous One by whom you become justified, 





And so if you, who are regarded as the as now living to intercede on your behalf. 
King’s friend, frequent the pretender’s court,; That He is the most loveable among all 
it will soon be remarked that there is no | that are lovely, His character without a flaw, 
practical difference between a king’s friend | His affection so unselfish, His friendship so 
and a king’s enemy; it is really a matter of | true and unchangeable, His care over you 
indifferent choice which you elect to be|so incessant, His converse with you so de- 
called. ‘lightful. David was a type of this Friend, 

Would you like this? Would it be kind) but only a type. If he was so worthy of 
to your Friend? | Hushai’s fidelity, what must Christ deserve 

The world also rejoices because if it can from you? 
regard you as a Christian it sees how easy it, That He is a Divine Friend. He is God 
is to become one, and it may be a matter of over all, blessed for ever, and yet He has 
convenience to assume the badge of disciple-| chosen you as His favoured companion. 
ship. A good deal is gained by being reputed | How wonderful the condescension which 
a Christian. It gets rid, for instance, of all |can delight to possess your friendship! How 
those strong passages of Scripture respecting |it must draw you towards Him in adoring 
the “world.” We are required to give up and grateful love! 
the world (in fact, we have promised to do| That He hasenriched you. It was a high 
so), to regard its friendship as enmity to)rank to which Hushai had been elevated. 
Christ, to rejoice if it hate us, to avoid com- | The favour of an Eastern king was a direct 
pliance with its maxims, to shrink from its | and speedy road to prosperity. And Jesus, 
evil ; du¢ we are not to act in this manner|as your Friend, has blessed you with all 
towards Christians ; and so the world takes | spiritual blessings in heavenly places. In- 


the Christian name, and expects us to come 
to its side and recognise it as a fellow disciple, 
and therefore entitled to our friendship. 
“ The Christian world ” is a common phrase, 
but the world is only Christian in name ; and 
this is the fault of real Christians in not being 
true to Christ. A life of true, uncompro- 
mising discipleship would soon make the 
separation between the Church and the 
world obvious both in spirit and aspect. In 
the days of martyrdom there was no tempta- 
tion to pretend to be a Christian, but now 


deed, all things are yours if Christ is yours. 
Whatever you ask in His name shall be 
freely granted you out of the royal treasury. 

The world knows that this is the estimate 
which you have formed of Christ as your 
Friend, and it naturally looks to see that 
your conduct towards Him correspond with 
your estimate. If it find you acting in a 
strangely inconsistent manner it must and 
will reproach you, It may not say as much 
as Absalom said, but it will entertain con- 
tempt for you all the same, 
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And if you should transgress any of the|to his friend’s wishes. But we cannot say 
world’s laws it will condemn your transgres-|so if we have gone away from Christ and 
sion, not on worldly grounds, as might be | joined ourselves to His foes. He has coun- 
expected, but on grounds drawn from your |selled no stratagem which would imperil our 
professed friendship to Christ. This is|character as His known friends. He has 
remarkable as showing that the world has no | bidden us to confess Him before men, to 
real respect for inconsistent disciples. If,|take up our cross daily and bear it after 
for example, you should be guilty of a com-| Him, to forsake parents, houses, and lands 
mercial fraud, the world will blame you for|if need be for His sake, and to abjure all 
it, not as a crime against society, but as an|plans of carnal expediency in our life as 
act of unfaithfulness to Christ, as unkindness | His disciples. If the world has persecuted 
towards your Friend. People will not say, | Jesus we must be ready to be persecuted too, 
*“You profess to be an honest man, and for the world will never love us if we are the 
therefore should not have done this ;” but, true and consistent followers of our Heavenly 
“You profess to be a Christian, and there- | Friend. 
fore should not have been dishonest.” You! May God give us grace to “ hold fast the 
will be tried by your own standard, that of! profession of our faith without wavering”! 
professed fidelity to the commands of Christ.; May He make us courageous, so that we 
Absalom did not ask, “ Is it honourable that | “ may go forth unto Him without the camp 
thou shouldst forsake the king?” but, “Is| bearing His reproach”! May He make us 
this thy kindness to thy friend ?” “ perfect in every good work to do His will, 
Tried by our own standard, how shall we | working in us that which is well pleasing in 
be adjudged? Have we been faithful to| His sight”! Forall this let us pray, “ Through 
Jesus? ‘There was no real unfaithfulness in | Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and 
Hushai’s conduct. He acted in obedience |ever. Amen.” 


GLEANINGS IN A HARVEST FIELD. 
BY AN UNKNOWN HAND. 


Ir 1s the essence of idolatry that it is the, Heaven that it should send us down into the 
imitation of truth. recesses of our own hearts. 

If you trace the idolatry of your heart to) We believe that real trials sent of God, 
its proper source you will find that indolence and received as such, would always lead a 
has much to do with it, It is that we are man to say, “What shall I do to God’s 
seeking an easier and more flowery path to glory?” 
heaven than that which the thorny path of _ It is Satan’s plan to make a present plea- 
the Cross presents. sure dance before us, that we may forget the 

Whenever affliction comes there should be joys of heaven. 
close self-examination whether there be not | It is the end of sin that it always perverts 
some concealed sin that is bringing down the the abilities into cunning, 
judgment of God upon our house. “In the| Increasing experience more and more per- 
days of adversity consider.” suades us that the way to do good is to 

I do not know anything that writes folly exalt Christ. , 
and emptiness so much upon the whole} God always adapts the character of his 
world as a worldly person trying to comfort’ people to the age in which they live. 
another in affliction. We desire that, in every sermon you hear, 

It is a mark of unsanctified affliction when! you should simply hear the voice of God, 
we look to the creature for comfort and not and recognise only the language of Heaven. 
to God. | It is a mark that, as we are blessed, we 


It is the intention of every visitation from feel a continued “smallness.” 
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SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 
No. V. 


“ A light heart lives long.”— 
“ Love's Labour Lost,’ v., 2. 


ALTHOUGH a certain species of wit has often{importance and covetous desires, but these 
been associated with bitterness and an| feelings will crush out the joy of mirth, and 
absence of,high moral principle, yet, as a rule,!turn it into bitter sarcasm and cruel satire. 
a light heart, in which mirth is a frequent; Thus the greatest wits and satirists have not 
guest, cannot exist excepting in connection! generally been the happiest men, nor those 
with some of the finest qualities of human} who have lived the longest. 

nature. It is impossible to carry a light} Although a perception of humour is not in 
heart when the mind is irritated by wounded | itself all that constitutes a light heart, it is 
vanity, or vexed with envy, or distracted by| still an essential element of it. It is easier to 
anxiety for self and its concerns, or inflamed| carry an unburdened heart if we are so 
by hatred, or disturbed by a strife which aims | constituted that we can find a little innocent 
at triumphing over others. Goodness and|amusement out of those circumstances, 
gravity are not necessarily allied, though they| which otherwise are causes of vexation or 
may often dwell together in a good man, who,| anxiety. How touching is the playfulness 
looking much on the evil within and around which a sense of the humorous sometimes 
him, is filled with a worthy sorrow. But, on| calls into action in an invalid enduring severe 
the other hand, we may readily recall the) suffering! What a help it is, not only to 
names of many of the best and greatest of; himself, but to those who sympathize with 
men, who, by an irrepressible cheerfulness him, if he can contrive to find a subject for 
and lively vein of humour, were enabled to! amusement out of some of the incidents con- 
sustain trials and conflicts such as would have | nected with his state! It is like a gleam of 
crushed or killed those of a sadder tem-| sunlight gilding the edge of a stormy cloud. 
perament. We need only think of Luther, And even in the midst of heavy trials, such as 
with the world against him, uncertain of his, oppress the mind and threaten to overwhelm 
life from day to day, yet by his playfulness| the soul,a flash of humour will break in upon 
and sturdy wit bravely keeping up his own, the darkness, and while the grief is none the 
spirit, and helping wonderfully to revive the! less—for smiles and tears are no strangers to 
drooping hearts of his colleagues. Sir/ one another,—the heart is lightened, and 
Thomas Moore, burdened with the cares of courage and hope revive. In the painful 
state, and engaged in the fierce controversies | distress of mind which made the poet 
of the day, found in the exercise of his; Cowper’s life a long martyrdom there is no 
“‘merrie humour ’’ at home just that relief to question but that, next to his struggling faith 
the mind and exhilaration of the spirits! in God, his perception of the ludicrous saved 
which enabled him to do his work so nobly, him from complete subjection to despair. 
and to endure unto the end. “It is for-| The sense of humour, too, in Charles Lamb 
tunate,” says one writer on wit and humour, | exercised something of the same influence 
“ that great and earnest minds have generally over a mind predisposed to morbid feeling, in 
a strong perception of humour. The power/| giving elasticity and power to rise above 
of indulging in a hearty laugh has lengthened depression, and thus preventing it from 
many an earnest man’s life.” obtaining any lasting hold over his genial 

A perception of humour is, however, but} nature. 

one element of a light heart. It is true that} The ability to see that peculiar incon- 
only a light heart can thoroughly enjoy the) gruity in things which flashes into “heart- 
feelmg awakened by anything which strikes| easing mirth ” is, unquestionably, a very 
that subtile chord called «“a sense of the| important element in a “light heart ;” yet 
ludicrous,” yet the chord itself may exist in| there are other qualities without which wit 
natures conscious of its presence, but too/ and humour are in themselves of little worth 
sunk in discontent and ill-nature to respond/in maintaining cheerfulness and courage. 
to its genial influence. Neither wit nor| One of the first of these in importance is con- 
humour is in itself sufficient to lighten a! tentment with an humble or adverse lot. A 
burdened heart which is heavy with self-/ light heart cannot exist with an overweening 
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care for self, which will not rest until every 
desire is gratified. Pride and ambition will 
destroy the joy of life, and give nothing but 
a restless hunger in exchange. Not all the 
possessions of Ahab, nor his royal power, 
could lighten the “heavy heart” of the king 
when covetousness had once gained a hold 
overhim. A contented spirit is essential to a 
light heart. 

A heart destitute of faith may be reckless, 
but cannot be light. It may defy circum- 
stances and harden itself against them, but it 
can never rise above them. The faith that 
trusts in God and relies upon Him, that can 
trace through confusion and disaster the 
golden thread of “God’s purpose,” eases 
the heart of its burdens, and gives it wings 
wherewith to fly upwards into the clear 
heaven of settled peace. An age of faith is 
always an age of joyousness and courage, for 
the great secret of light-heartedness and | 
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become a source of disturbance if its call is 
unheeded. The sense of having by God’s help 
accomplished our rig htful work in obedience 
to God’s laws must a ways, on the other hand, 
be a well-spring of calm happiness, not the 
triumphant pleasure arising from self-gratu- 
lation, but the deep joy of being in harmony 
with God’s will. Those who thus live in 
dearest friendship w ith duty are free to enjoy 
all the gladness springing from the little 
refreshments and g enialities of life, as well as 
to drink unchecked from the wells of its 
vaster delights ; and so far from looking upon 
duty as a frowning eye, checking lightness of 
heart, they are more ready to declare— 


‘* Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are 
fresh and strong.” 





courageous action is child-like trust in God. 
Unbelief, or a wavering faith, can never rise} A kindly charity, which looks upon all 
above a cramped, fearsome state of existence, | things in no narrow, Censorious spirit, is an 
weighed down to the very earth by the con-| essential quality of a light heart. The dis- 
templation of those problems of human life| pesition to carp at trifles, and to indulge in 
which no science nor reason can solve, but | suspicion, or to close the heart against a 
which no earnest mind can overlook. | response of sympathy on account of a want 
With firm faith in God, a certain amount of| of agreement in opinion, makes the heart 
independence of the praise of men is also| heavy with a cold numbness which paralyzes 
necessary for maintaining a light heart. The| its joyful action ; but the love which “thinketh 
ambition of pleasing every one, and the dread | no evil,” and is not restrained by artificial 
of incurring the least loss of favour, is a heavy | barriers, forcing it into humanly constructed 
yoke, which will soon crush out all the! grooves, is a stream of living water, filling the 
natural joyousness of life, and make it a self-| heart with a sublime cheerfulness, and turn- 
incurred slavery. A clear, settled purpose,|ing the heaviest load into the elements of 
well chosen and adhered to, not with the! new flowers and fruit. 
self-will that is its own aim, but with a stead-| “Charity envieth not ;” and where envy 
fast unshackled: mind, is in itself a source of| reigns, it is in vain to seek for a light heart. 
the highest enjoyment, and where we see| The spirit which cannot bear to see others 
persons bent on some fixed work, which is | advanced to greater honours or happiness is 
believed to be good and great, carrying it out| one of the most crushing yokes which human 
humbly and bravely, there we generally find| nature in its sinfulness has ever forged for 
a heart so light that it rises easily above the| itself. There is nothing that so destroys all 
waves of the world’s disapprobation or scorn-| the joy and sweetness to be gathered from 
ful criticism. | the relationships of the family or the friend- 
The readiness to recognise a true law and| ships of society as the dark spirit of envy, 
to come under its restraint, is at the same| which is displeased at the good fortune of 
time another essential to a light heart. The! others, and is ready to rejoice in the day of 
happiest of mankind have always been the| their sorrow. A light heart only dwells with 
most duteous, the most obedient to all right-| those who can take with humilityand patience 
ful laws and governance. And this must| their own disappointments and want of suc- 
always be so, because the happiness of man/cess, and can at the same time see with 
was in the mind of God in all His laws, | cheerfulness the triumph of their friends. 
whether of nature or of moral rule; they| Besides those inner qualities which make 
were framed with this view, and infringement| the heart buoyant amidst the tossing waves 
of them must in the end result in misery. | of life, the outward condition of full employ- 
This sense of duty cannot be set aside with-| ment is also essential to cheerfulness and good 
out remorse ; its voice will speak, and it will! spirits. Many vain regrets which disturb our 
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Peace, many empty suspicions that vex the{amidst the infirmities and decay of age. 
mind, and many needless anxieties which| And inasmuch as despondency and depres- 
check our joy, are simply the fruit of an un- | sion are in themselves sources of disease, so 
occupied mind and an idle life. The mind|a light heart is in every way conducive to 
must work upon something ; and if it has no| health and to the preservation of the faculties 
other employment provided for it, it will prey | of mind and body in a sound state. 
upon the scanty materials of a meagre life,| Passing from these lower advantages we 
twisting and turning them into forms of| may rise to the assertion that a light heart 
misery and dread. Some pleasant and useful | is most full of gratitude and praise to God ; 
study, a sound course of reading, an occupa- | unburdened by selfish care, and unsoiled by 
tion in which intelligence and sense are}ambition and envy, it can sing, “The Lord 
needed to direct and plan the work, will do|is my strength and my shield ; my heart hath 
more to maintain a light heart than the/trusted in Him, andI am helped. Therefore 
removal of all the real or fancied cares and| my heart danceth for joy, and in my song 
troubles of our lot. A heart engaged in bring-| will I praise Him.” A light heart, tuned to 
ing love and tenderness to bear upon some| praise and joy in God, is of all things on 
serious and useful work will not be “ weighed | earth the most in harmony with— 
down. by heaviness, or utterly consumed by} ||. ; 
sharp distress.” * That undisturbéd song of pure consent, =_— 

« . : 9 Baas Aye, sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 

A light heart lives long ;” and this ex To Hama that sits thereon, 

tent of its duration we may understand to With saintly shout and solemn jubilee.” 
mean both the maintenance of love and 
feeling to the end of a long life, and the 
actual prolongation of life itself. It is in a 
sunny nature, where the brightness has been 
that of genial warmth and not of a cold 








It is thus in accord with those immortal and 
never-saddened spirits who stand in theimme- 
diate presence of God, and amongst whom 
we hope, through the love and grace of God, 
to find an everlasting home. 

ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 





ality of youth still vigorous and_ kindly 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 
BY ARCHDEACON WHATELY. 


Ir we allow that character displays itself injducers of any new theory are generally 
handwriting, we must also admit that it is| fanatics on the subject, and thus sometimes 
exhibited in faces: whether we can always|injure their own cause, for the proverb which 
read that character is a different question.) says, “Save me from my friends,” is to a 
As an art, however, the study of physiognomy | certain degree true, not only in respect of 
is not now in any great repute, though I| persons, but also in respect of systems, rules 
strongly suspect that we all practise it more for conduct, &c. 
or less, unconsciously to ourselves. Indeed, It is very hard to ride a hobby without 
it is impossible to avoid being influenced in riding it to death: first, because, intel- 
our judgment of people, as well as in our | lectually as well as morally, it is difficult to 
likes and dislikes, by cast of features and keep ourselves from idols; and though of 
expression of countenance. But as an ar‘,' course in the latter case the evil is far greater, 
perhaps the study of physiognomy may have| yet even intellectual idolatry is most preju- 
fallen into disrepute from the injudicious- | dicial to the discovery and propagation of 
ness of its advocates. itruth. In the next place, there is in human 
However, I may on this point be wronging | nature such a craving for what is perfect 
the writers on physiognomy, for I must|and complete, that men are apt to invent 
frankly confess that I have not read any of|it where it is not to be found, and to 


‘them, not even Lavater. But I have looked | frame systems, to which they force everything 


at the pictures by which he illustrated his|to give way, rules, to which they will not 
theory that every man is like some animal, admit of exceptions ; consequently the injury 
and they seemed to me grossly exaggerated. | which they inflict on the cause they advocate 
Besides, analogy shows us that the first intro-|is sometimes in exact proportion to the zeal 
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with which they strive to promote its interests. | mind. Those qualities which form the lead- 
This is an evil which cannot be altogether |ing features in a man’s character, do not 
avoided, nor (in the present state of things, | always exhibit themselves in his countenance. 
in which evil is ever more or less the! Z,g., I have known men of remarkable benevo- 
attendant of good) is it quite desirable that |lence, whose expression of face did not in 
it should be, for it may perhaps be necessary | this respect do them justice. Again, I have 
for the furtherance of any cause which,| known persons of powerful intellect, whose 
either from its novelty or its unpopularity, is|countenance did not at all express this. 
likely to meet with opposition, that its first | Such apparent discrepancies may perhaps be 
champions should be somewhat of fanatics. | sannble of explanation, but the explanations 
Still, however, it is well to remember that | which I should give, would rather confirm 
fanaticism is a two-edged sword, which, while | than disprove what I have already remarked 
it promotes, has also a tendency to injure, the | about the uncertainty of physiognomy when 
cause to which it attaches itself. And the| used as a means of discovering character. 
longer we live, the more we shall learn tosee! The first-mentioned case may be explained 
(if we view things with an unprejudiced eye) |in the following manner. Some persons who 
that it is very seldom we can venture to|have a great deal of real solid kindness in 
speak dogmatically on any point; that} their nature, possess but little of that quality 
there are very few general principles which | which is commonly called Jdonhomie, of 
will apply to every case without exception. | that sort of good humour which floats on the 








One form (and a painful one) in which the} surface. As regards the other case, heaviness 
imperfection which pervades the whole|of countenance existing in persons of com- 
of creation manifests itself, is the uncertainty | manding intellect, this may arise from the 
attendant on everything which relates to/| talents of the person in question being more 
human nature; the laws regulating inanimate | of the solid, than the brilliant kind, and their 
nature aremore surely discoverable, and have | temperament being not excitable, or their 
fewer exceptions; but those by which we seek | brain impressible. I confess, however, that 
to divine how men will act or feel in certain|it cannot be always accounted for in this 
given cases are seldom (comparatively speak-|way. But there must often be this difficulty 
ing) of universal application. And perhaps|in judging of the character from the counte- 
it is better that it should be so in the present | nance, that as the stillest streams run the 
state of things, because this very uncertainty | deepest, so very often those qualities which 
may and ought to lead us to rely more unre- | are really mostcharacteristic of the individual, 
servedly on a higher power. There is greater | but whichliedeeper down, hidden from general 
scope for faith, where we are uncertain how | observation, do not impress themselves on 
others, or perhaps ourselves, will act in a/| the countenance, so much as those which lie 
given case, than if we had means of calculat- | on the surface, the less so, as those who either 
ing accurately. from a naturally undemonstrative disposition, 
But if we are willing to use certain apparent | or from deliberate purpose, habitually con- 
manifestations of character, merely as pre-|ceal their deeper feelings, very often do not 
sumptions, as probabilities, which show in | show them in their faces. The shape of the 
what direction the wind is likely to blow, | features, however, fortunately for physiogno- 
then we may find that those very signs which | mists, cannot be concealed ; and that too is 
might otherwise mislead, become helps in our | strongly indicative of the natural disposition. 
investigations. But they can be little more/ As a general rule, a marked profile accompa- 
than helps. We must not use them as in-|nies a marked decided character. The two 
fallible rules, by which to regulate our con- | features which give a decided, bold outline to 
duct towards others. the profile, are the nose and chin ; and it will 
What I have now said may serve as a warn-|be generally found that smallness in either 
ing to the reader not to take my statements |of these is attended by want of decision, or 
respecting the indications of character afforded | at all events by a want of that sort of decision 
by peculiarities of feature, &c., for more than | which leads men to triumph over obstacles 
they are worth. Some of the rules I shall | and to adopt a bold and vigorous line of con- 
lay down on that subject have many excep-| duct. A prominent chin constitutes, as most 
tions, and I believe the same would be| people know, a leading characteristic of the 
the case with any set of rules which could be | Scotch face, and with them decision of cha- 
framed on such a subject. Besides which | racter is (according to Charles Lamb at least) 
there is another point which hinders the face | carried to a fault. If we believe his descrip- 
from being always an accurate picture of the|tion of them, this quality is as much and as 
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ludicrously exaggerated, as is the prominence 
of their features, which goes to confirm what I 
have just said about the connection between 
prominence of feature and decision of cha- 
racter. 

The nose as well as the chin is a marked 
feature in the Scotch physiognomy, and 
every one who directs his attention to the 


often though not always, accompanies refine- 
ment) sensitiveness of temperament, though 
this last is perhaps even more exhibited in the 
mouth. 

It is difficult to define what constitutes 
a sensitive mouth, but when we see it 
there is no mistaking it. Both eyes and 
mouth are expressive features, and indicate 





point must notice that in travelling from | (to me at least) greater varieties of character 
England to Scotland, as you enter the latter | than the nose; but the eyes take a wider 
country, a marked difference is visible in range than the mouth. There is, moreover, 
the features of those you meet. The Scottish | this further difference between them,—that the 
faces are less like each other, and exhibit} eyes indicate more surely what is the present 
more character as well as more whimsical|state of mind of their possessor, and what 
variety than the English—a difference which | are his present habits ; his mouth shows his 
is perhaps owing, in part, to the greater pro-|natural disposition, even when it is kept 
minence of the features. It is generally sup- | under control, and some of its tendencies not 
posed that a projecting nose is indicative of|allowed to ripen into fruit. And this may 
high birth, and in England perhaps it is so, | account for the apparent discrepancy between 
though I am not sure that even there the the expression of the eyes and the mouth, 
converse holds good. In Scotland, however, which exists sometimes in the same in- 
this sort of nose is the rule in all classes of dividual to such a degree that they oc- 
life (at least in the Lowlands). Perhaps each'casionally seem to tell a different story. 
individual Scotchman would in his own case| Thus, ¢g., in the countenances of eminent 
explain the matter by maintaining that his Christian men the mouth is sometimes very 
birth was good, thus verifying the words of sensual and indicative of bad propensities, 
the poet who calls them— showing what the former conduct of these per- 
sons in, their unconverted state was, and also, 
| sometimes showing that they have, oronce had, 
‘in their natural man, a great deal to contend 
But the theory I have already noticed, that with. But if you look to the eyes of these 
a large nose is indicative of corresponding | same individuals, you will see that they bear 
power in the character of its possessor, is' abundant testimony to the purity and piety 
supported by what was said to have been the of their present lives. There is no mistaking 
practice of the Duke of Wellington. I have the eye of one who is leading a licentious life ; 
heard that he always chose men of large ‘so in like manner the habitual drunkard, and 
noses for responsible and arduous duty in the maniac, are at once made manifest by 
time of war. I dare say some would attribute | their eye. 
this to a fellow-feeling with such persons; but) But besides the difference we have just 
the more charitable supposition that such a noticed, there is also another point in 
selection was the result of personal experience, which the eye differs ‘rom the mouth, 7. ¢., 
appears to me to be also the more probable it is more honest, less easily schooled in the 
one. ; art of deception. You may, indeed, teach the 
At the same time, while admitting the eye to dissemble, to hide the emotions which 
general truth of this theory I do not think are passing through your mind, though even 
it is every kind of large nose which indicates that is not altogether easy, but to teach it to 
energy or decision of character. A nose’ feign what you do not feel, is still more diffi- 
which is simply long, or which is broad,!cult. Hamlet wrote down in his note-book 
and has widely extending nostrils, indicates | that “a man might smile and smile and be a 
nothing of the sort. Those which show a villain.” Now if he meant by this that a 
decided character have a long and also| man might, and did use his smiles as a cloak 
rather a prominent and arched bridge, and for his villany, and smile insincerely, if, I say 
are chiefly such as incline to the Roman he meant this, then I think his assertion was 
type. The Grecian type of nose the bridge | only half true. A man who had such a pur- 
of which is not arched, does not afford any | pose might indeed smile with his mouth, but 
such indication. A nose which is finely cut! not with his eyes. His eyes would (probably 
and delicately chiselled in the region of the at least) contradict the impression which his 
nostrils, and towards the top, indicates refine-| mouth would convey. This is just what 
ment of character, and sometimes also (what has been remarked respecting the smiles of a 


“ 


A noble race of high-born beggars, 
Menteiths, Mackenzies, and McGregors.” 
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certain nobleman, now deceased, a man who 
was eminently courtly and courteous in his 
manners, possessed of great powers of acting 
but in character cold-hearted, profligate, and 
utterly devoid of public spirit. 

I suppose, however, it might be said in 
answer to all this that professional actors suc- 
ceed in training their eyes to express the 
various passions which they have to represent 
upon the stage, but to this I would answer 
(supposing the assertion to be true) that such 
persons very often work themselves up to feel 
for the time those emotions, the appearance 
of which it is their business to represent. In 
the next place, I do not assert that it is im- 
possible for the eye either to feign or to dis- 
semble; I only say that it is for this purpose 
less tractable than the mouth or the muscles 
of the face. And very often it happens that 
when the rest of the face is made successfully 
to assume the expression of certain feelings, 
the eye will betray their unreality. This is 
well described in Scott’s “* Rokeby :”— 


** Disastrous news, dark Wickliff said, 
Assumed despondence, bent his head, 
While troubled joy was in his eye 
The well-feigned sorrow to belie.” 


Of all features the eyes are the most ex- 
pressive ; at least, the most capable of 
expressing any kind of emotion if it be real. 
But when we come to classify eyes according 
to their shape or colour, &c., and to lay down 
rules as to what these indicate, we feel 
ourselves, comparatively speaking, circum- 
scribed. Still, there are a few general rules 
which may be laid down on this subject. 
About the shape of the eyes I cannot say 
much, because that is for the most part 
tolerably uniform; nor am I aware of any 
particular indications afforded by such varia- 
tions as exist. One thing, however, I have 
noticed, z. ¢., that very round eyes generally 
express dulness, heaviness, and want of cha- 
racter, like those of the bird they so much 
resemble. A prominent pupil is said generally 
to produce short-sight, which is so often ac- 
companied by a talent for acquiring languages, 
that we cannot help thinking there must be 
some connection between the two. Phreno- 
logists account for this, by saying that the 
organ of language pushes the pupil forwards. 
This may usually be the case, but it 
does not always produce this effect (or if it 
does, then it must follow that a prominent 
pupil does not necessarily indicate short sight), 
for. I have known two persons whose talents 
for languages was most remarkable, but whose 
sight was not, as far as I could judge, short. 














Eyes which are situated very far apart in the 
face are said to denote a certain amount of 
deficiency of intellect; what the opposite 
fault denotes I cannot exactly say. Eyes 
which can never look you straight in the face 
generally indicate a want of straightforward- 
ness, and create an unconscious feeling of 
mistrust in those who look at them; which, 
like the rattle of the rattlesnake, serves ‘as a 
sort of providential warning, telling us that 
danger is near. I allow that a similar efféct 
may be produced by shyness, but in that 
case it is not unlikely to wear off on closer 
acquaintance; in the other case it ‘never 
wears off. Eyes which possess the opposite 
characteristic of this, z. ¢., that of looking you 
steadfastly in the face without flinching, 
are seldom, perhaps never, found in persons 
of an artful, underhand disposition. A 
steadfast gaze, if it be not (as it sometimes 
is) an unmeaning stare, or a mere wistful look, 
like that of a dog expecting food, but ofa 
searching, penetrating character; will be gener- 
ally found to imply a great power of in- 


| fluencing, or perhaps, I should rather say, it 


gives that power; ¢.¢., what an effectual 
auxiliary to a preacher is an eye of this 
description. This was one great secret of 


| the effectiveness of Dr. Guthrie’s preaching. 


If a man wants his words to carry weight 
with his hearers, he should fix his eye 
on them. Such indeed is said to be the 


|power of a concentrated gaze that I have 
{been told there is no animal, however fero- 


cious, which might not be kept in check by 
any one who. had the courage to look him 
steadfastly in the face, though, as few could 
trust their own hearts, were they to encoun- 
ter a wild beast, it would be a tempting of 
Providence to try the experiment, the more 
so, as a moment's failure of courage might 
be fatal. I once saw Van Amburgh, the cele- 
brated lion tamer, in a denof wild beasts, but 
his eyes did not exhibit that fixed gaze which 
I have noticed as being so powerful in its 
effects on the human race ; the balls seemed 
to be in a state of perpetual motion, such as 
—had I not seen it, I should have thought 
the human eye incapable of sustaining, where 
there was no motion of head, and which he 
resorted to, because he was obliged to encoun- 
ter so many ferocious beasts at the same time ; 
so that it would not have been safe for him to 
remove his gaze from one of them for 
more than a single moment. It would be 
needless, and indeed nearly impossible, to go 
through all the phases of feeling, all the vari- 
ous emotions which display themselves in 
the eye, or all the states of mind which it 
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| concealing his true nature, and that his whole 


| rather than of an individual. 


| of the system. 
| it cannot effectually hide its own dissimula- 


| the eye, I must now say something of its 


| indicative of character. I should say that, as 
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indicates, for there is nothing in human 
nature which it cannot picture, 
great many of these indications, though they 
may easily be recognised, cannot be described, 
nor can we lay down rules for their discovery ; 
for they do not belong to any particular 
class of eyes, they are, many of them, totally 
unconnected with its form or size, colour 
or position. One phenomenon, however, 
is worth noticing, z.¢, that different phases 
of religion appear each to communicate 
their own peculiar expression to the eye. I 
have noticed that the fanatic, the enthusiastic, 


| the mystic, and also therational, sober-minded, 
| consistent Christian, have each a different 


expression of eye. This perhaps is only 
what we might have antecedently conjectured, 
but, what is more remarkable, I have also 
observed, and so have others, a marked dif- 
ference between the eye of a Roman Catho- 
lic, and that of a Protestant, so much so, that 
an experienced man might make a shrewd 
guess as to what religion he belonged. But 
to see this difference exhibited to the greatest 
advantage, and in the fullest perfection, one 
should live in Ireland, where Protestants and 
Roman Catholics are oftenest seen side by 
side, and where the Roman Catholic religion 
exercises more influence over the minds of 
its adherents, than it does either in England, 
or the Continent. There is something com- 
paratively open azd ingenuous about the eye of 
a Protestant, it seems to belong to one who is | 
speaking his own thoughts, and doing his| 
own actions. The eye of a Roman Catholic, 
on the other hand, has a misty filmy look 
about it,—which conveys the impression that 
its owner is acting a part, that he is constantly 


life is an unreal one, the life of a system 
Now, as I can 
safely say that I have noticed this, without | 
having any foregone conclusion on the sub- | 
ject, I may be allowed to add that the mere 
expression which pervades the eye of a really 
zealous, submissive, and obedient Roman 
Catholic, is a strong testimony to the falsity 
It shows also, what I said 
before, that the eye is the tell-tale feature in 
the human face, and that when it dissembles 


lation. 
As I have said something of the shape of 


colour, which of the two perhaps is the more 


a general rule, grey eyes were most expressive 
of intellect; blue eyes both of anger and 


but a 


mere animal vivacity, unaccompanied by any- 
thing else. Green eyes express chiefly asto- 
nishment, though I think that in this respect 
they are not always faithful indexes of what 
passes through the mind, for they often seem 
to express a chronic state of surprise, which 
it is impossible that any one should live in. 

We must now proceed to say something 
about the mouth, which, next to the eye, is 
perhaps about the most expressive feature on 
the whole face. However, I think it expresses 
bad qualities more decidedly than good ones; 
ill temper, scorn, discontent, and suffering, are 
more strongly exhibited in its colour than 
their opposites. Thick lips express sensuality, 
and hanging, drooping lips, which are usually 
rather thick, express weakness of character, 
which is very frequently combined with sensu- 
ality. Thin lips are generally compressed, 
and when this is the case they indicate firm- 
ness of purpose. Such lips are expressive 
|rather of passive, quiet firmness, than active 
| resolution and energy of purpose, these latter 
| qualities being more decidedly expressed in 
|the nose and chin than in the mouth. Very 
| thin compressed lips also indicate penurious- 
|ness, and it is very seldom that persons with 
‘large lips are of a parsimonious disposition, 
| Humour is expressed in the mouth, though 
not so much perhaps as in the eyes 

We must now pass to the complexion, in- 
cluding under that head the colour of the 





hair, which is to a certain degree indicative 


of character. Dark hair, ze. either black 
or approaching to black, is, I think, generally 
attended by the opposite kind of character 
in women to what it is in men. I am speak- 
ing of what is the general rule in these cases, 
to which, I admit, there may be many excep- 
tions. On the whole, then, I should say that 
dark hair in women is very often accompanied 
by warmth of heart, and sometimes also by 
superior abilities, perhaps more so than its 
opposite. With men the contrary is the case. 
Dark-haired and dark-complexioned men 
are more seldom gifted with superior abilities 
than men whose hair is of a lighter tinge. 
Black-haired men are men of cool tempera- 
ment, and not in general possessed of deep 
affections. I am here speaking of England 
rather than the Continent. Red hair is sup- 
posed by some to go with a passionate temper, 
but I have not myself observed this to be 
particularly the case. I should say, on the 
whole, that people whose hair is of this 
colour have a disposition not very unlike 
their physical constitution, which, though 
not necessarily unhealthy, is scarcely ever 





affection, brown eyes of gentleness, black of 


strong. Their character is generally in cor- 
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respondence with this; not necessarily re- 
markable for any particular weakness or 
defect, but wanting in tone, commonplace, 
and not marked by any decided outline. | 
However, there are, as I can testify by ex-| 
perience, exceptions to this rule ; and perhaps | 
it applies rather to the English than to the| 
Scotch. In men, regularity of features is) 
more frequently the accompaniment of dark 
hair than its opposite. Consequently beauty, 
as far as it depends on this, is an attribute of 
dark rather than of light hair. Perhaps this | 
may be one reason why handsome men — | 
z. é., regularly handsome men-—are not, as a 
general rule, men of very superior ability. 
There are, indeed, so many exceptions to 
this that I can only just venture to lay it 
down as a rule ; and perhaps some would say 
that this fact (if it be a fact) was owing simply 
to the number of chances which there must 
be against two different kinds of excellence 
being united in the same individual. This 
may be the true account of the matter, but I 
confess I cannot entirely divest myself of the 
idea that there is some connection between 
genius and a certain degree of irregularity of 
feature, though indeed there are splendid | 
exceptions to this rule; such, «¢ g., as 
Shakspere and Milton, besides some other | 
names of lesser note. Byron we can hardly 
quote as an exception, for his beauty was 
very much that of expression ; at all events, 
it was not the beauty dependent on regularity 
of features. 

There is one feature, however—that of 
a lofty forehead,—which is of course pos- 
sessed by men of genius, and is in itself a 
beauty ; and this brings me to the last part of 
my subject,—the shape of the head and face. 
In speaking of the former of these I must 
confine myself to generalities, in order that I 
may not trench too much on the subject of 
phrenology; but I think that the general out- 
lines of the head may fairly be said to come 
within the province of physiognomy. How- 
ever, the remarks I shall make on this subject 
will be few. I have heard it observed that a 
high and narrow forehead generally indicates | 
an unsettled disposition of mind, and insta- 
bility of opinions. I have known instances 
where this was the case, but I have also! 
known others where it was not so. On the 
whole, I should be inclined to believe that} 
instability in opinions was only one phase) 
in which a defect which is common to} 
most persons of narrow foreheads some- 
times shows itself, 7. ¢, a want of ballast | 
and of. practical wisdom, which is the 
more conspicuous where the forehead is 





high, because in such cases it is generally 
united more or less to superior abilities,— 
sometimes with genius. Persons of this con- 
formation seldom achieve much in life; 
they may be eminent as writers up to a certain 
point, but they do not effect great revolutions 
either in the world of thought, or of action. 
And this defect is not confined only to narrow- 
ness of forehead. The same thing may be 
said with truth of heads which are altogether 
high and narrow ; and, indeed, as a general 
rule, narrowness is not confined to the fore- 
head. It is, I think, general breadth of head 
which gives ballast to the character, and 
general narrowness which implies the want 
of it. The former of thesé conformations is 
characteristic of the Teuton, the latter of the 
Celt ; and there can be little doubt, I think, 
which of the two races has effected most in 
the world, and triumphs most over obstacles. 
It has been remarked that in every struggle 
between Teutons and Celts the Teutons have 
been victorious, except where the Celts were 
under the guidance of Teutonic leaders. I 
allow, indeed, that the Germans—at least the 
southern Germans—might with some plausi- 
bility be quoted as an exception to this rule. 
It used to be said in the times of Napoleon I. 
that the empire of the Germans was the air, 
as that of the English was the sea, and of the 
French the land. But the late war with 
France has in a great measure vindicated them 
from this charge, for it has shown that in the 
one point of military tactics they are eminently 
practical. Still there is in the German philo- 
sophy a great deal that is visionary. But this 
may be owing not to any deficiency of ballast 
in their character, but to the fact that their 
minds are so entirely subjective, that when en- 
gaged in metaphysical speculation they lose 
sight of what is objective. Thus, though the 
result may to a certain degree be the same, 
the cause is different from that which operates 
with the Celt. Besides, it cannot be denied 
that in the world of thought, the German 
mind has effected most remarkable changes ; 
how far they are changes for the better as 
regards the happiness and usefulness of man- 
kind, or the promotion of truth, is a ques- 
tion I sKall not here enter into. Nor shall 
I give any explanation of the causes which 
may account for those manifestations of cha- 
racter which I have noticed as generally 
attendant on certain conformations of head. 
If my theory be true, they might be explained 
probably on phrenological grounds ; to the 
phrenologists, therefore, I shall leave them. 
The only point which now remains to be 
noticed is the shape of the face. I have not 
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very much to say on that subject. However, | indicative of a certain want of delicacy and 
such ideas as have occurred to me I will| refinement of mind. The faces of Luther and 
mention. Oblong or oval faces generally ac-, John Bunyan are confirmations of this, for, 
company prominent and marked features, | excellent as these men were, they did not pos- 
round faces the reverse ; and the respective | sess many of the above-mentioned qualities ; 
characters of these different types have been | had it been so they would not perhaps have 
already noticed. been so well fitted for the work which they 
The oval face in England generally belongs had to perform. 
more to the aristocracy; the round to the, Ihave nowcome to the end of my subject ; 
plebeians. In Cornwall, however, the general | but before closing this paper I must again re- 
type of face is, I believe, oval, but for that mind the reader that it has not been my object 
very reason the appearance even of the com- to draw up a set of accurate rules for reading 
mon people impresses us with the idea of the character by the face. I merely intended 
something aristocratic, and at variance with |to throw out hints, which, if used simply as 
their station in life. |slight presumptions, may prove useful, but 
Great breadth of face in the region of the which, if converted into laws which are sup- 
cheeks and the lower part of the jaw, if not posed to be unerring, would have the effect of 
the result of mere fatness of face, is generally misleading. 





FILRST: IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND, 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK ForEsT.” 
Part V. 


KILLARNEY.—Hofel Victoria.—I_ had _not|waters. The taper spire of the pretty Protest - 
time to see very much of the “fair city |ant church rises high above everything else , 
of Limerick.” The old part is very dirty, | castle, woods and villages, and is so promi- 


| the new portion is considered worthy a jnent, and the church itself so large by com- 


|| visit, as also the bridge, which I did not | parison with those I have seen, that I began 


get to. What I did see was much like | to think the place must be Protestant, 
an old country town in England, only |especially as it had the clean, well-to-do look 
that here a new Roman Catholic church|about its houses and shops, which forms a 
was far more prominent than it would | distinction in Ireland no less than in Switzer- 
be likely to be there. At the railway |land between Protestant and Roman Catholic 
station the “‘ Limerick lace girls” hovered villages, However, before I left I discovered 
about, inducing unwary strangers to buy their | the Roman Catholic church, almost side by 
coarsest work at far above its real worth, | side with the Protestant, but hidden by a 
and selling to connoisseurs that which was | couple of old spreading lime trees that stand at 
finer at wonderfully low prices, considering | the gates. I went in wondering whether I 
the numberless stitches it must cost them. | should find any great festival being solemnized, 
I did not intend to buy any at all, and really |for some great dignitary of the church, in 
did not want it, but I was actually blarneyed | violet stockings and cape, had travelled thus 
over by one girl, who had so much to say|far in the same carriage with me. He 
about “ Limerick lace, ma’am, done by the|looked like one in authority, a venerable 
Irish girls, yer honour, all by Irish fingers ; jand gentlemanly man. He had a French 
will ye plase to jist look at it?” that I could | newspaper, and was reading a French work 
not quite resist. It is done on net in a tam- | called “Ia Bouquette,” apparently relating to 
bour stitch, like Madras work exactly. How|“our Lady” and her miracles! I should 
things repeat themselves all over the world! |have taken him for a foreigner but that he 
The cabins that I passed yesterday reminded | spoke very pure English. 
me again and again of some of the poorest | The church was empty and silent, with 
Indian huts. the exception of a solitary lady kneeling on 
I liked Mallow. It lies most charmingly | the steps of the high altar, and a very old, 
in a little hollow embowered in trees, in the | wizened, wrinkled woman, who had _ pros- 
midst of purple-brown mountains, covered | trated herself at the door, buried in the 
with peat and heather, on the banks of the | folds of her cloak. She looked like a heap 
Blackwater, well named from its clear dark joe rags, and I almost started when, alter- 
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she upraised her furrowed face, and blear | 
old eyes tome. Some rosaries and a votive | 
offering or two hung around the rails of | 
one of the side altars, and on its walls were 
several placards relating to last Lent, and 
the necessary forms of fasting for all above 
the age of twenty-one. One rule was that 
except on Sundays eggs must not be used 
more than once in the day; another that 
on Fridays they must not be eaten at 
all, except in cases where “ white meat” in 
the shape of fish could not be obtained ; to- 
gether with a variety of other such, to my 
mind, puerile ordainings. However, let us 
remember Rom. xiv. 3,17., and judge not 
another in this matter. 

I went on through the long street of the 
clean little town, amused at noticing the 
bare-legged children, and the women in 
their short petticoats of homespun, and 
their nice black cloth cloaks, and white 
net caps, always so clean, like those of the 
French women, of whom they rather reminded 
me. A blarneying old red-faced dame opened 
for me the gates of the castle grounds; and 
after a look at the picturesque ivy-mantled 
ruins, which reminded me of those of the 
chateau of La Garaye, made famous by 
Mrs. Norton, I found myself presently in a 
pretty deer park, with glimpses of the 
Blackwater flowing down below through the 
woods on the one side, and on the other a 
view of the quaint Elizebethan family resi-| 
dence, with its gardens and outhouses all 
in keeping. From the. castle I went to see 
the spa house, the property of the Norreys 
family, to whom the castle belongs. This is 
built over a spring of warm or tepid water, 
of the same properties as those at Clifton, 
good for gout, rheumatism, and cutaneous 
disorders. It bubbles up every quarter 
of an hour, and that is supposed to be the 
time for drinking it. It is also used for 
baths, and there is a public pump outside, 
where a woman gave me her pitcher to 
taste from, raised gracefully on the palm of| 
her hand, like the pictures of Rebekah at the 
well. 

The train was very slow and tardy: we left | 
Mallow at four, and after a ride of some two 
hours through wild mountain scenery, and 
bog-land bright with heather anc wild flowers 
or green with rich pasture, side by side with 
grain already golden-brown for the harvest, | 
we reached Killarney, and I was glad to get | 
to the hotel;—and to rest, I was going to say. | 
However, I did not do much of that until I | 
had taken stock, so to speak, of my| 
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nately groaning and mumbling her rosary, |surroundings, Strolling through the gardens 





to the borders of the lake, I stood in quiet con-' 
templation of the scene. The broken rugged 

outline of. dark mountains indented the mar- 

gin of placid silvery waters and deep, ragged 

jags, far too sharp to be called bays ; while the 
surface of the lake itself was dotted over 

with little wooded emerald islets; that of 
Innisfallen, with its ruined abbey in the fore 

front of all, and between that and Ross 

Island, the tiny little Mouse Island, with its 

one tree, upon the branches of which the 

boatmen say white mice appear every Sunday 

after the clocks have chimed wo! I wonder 

why! ‘The evening was setting in chill and 

cold, the last boat on the lake was just coming 

to its moorings, and the last party of tourists 

just turning their backs on it, as I too turned 

towards the hotel. A great fable a’hite 

was laid for nearly a hundred visitors. 

To-day I made friends at first sight with 
an Indian gentleman and his wife, on their 
way to visit the work of the Irish Church 
Mission at Connemara. I feel a strong incli- 
nation to go there too, one has heard so much 
of it; and the scenery thereabouts must be 
both grand and beautiful from all accounts. 
We shall see. I walked with them in the 
morning to the little old ruined church of 
Agedhoe, on a_ small height which over- 
looks the lake, and a long range of moun- 
tains beyond, forty miles in extent they say, 
as far as Valentia southwards. It sounds so 
odd to hear that Spanish name here. It must 
date, I should think, from the time when the 
Spaniards traded with this west coast in wines, 
a period which has otherwise left its mark. | 
upon the people, as I have before mentioned. 

In Agedhoe churchyard are the remains of 
one of the Irish round towers, which the old | 
care-taker tries to make one believe was once 
used as an open-air pulpit. There is also an 
ancient bit of sculpture, representing the 
crucifixion, with Mary kneeling at the cross, 
and a winged angel offering a chalice of wine 
to the dying Saviour. In the afternoon I 
wandered off by myself, through the so-called 
“‘ demesne’’—z.¢., the extensive and beautiful 
park-like grounds belonging to Lord Kenmare, 
adjoining the hotel precincts. Following a 
path that winds its serpentine course through 
a shrubbery along the borders of the lake, of 
which I ever and anon got a lovely glimpse, 
I at length found myself at Ross Island, with 
its ruined castle. Here woodmen were just 
landing a freight of wood, and I asked them 
where the path would take metoif I continued 
to follow it. 

“ To the town,” they said, but it would be 
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hand to the left. 


| after long hammering and loud “ allewing,” 
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miles round, and “not a ha’porth should 
I see but trees,” for it would presently turn 
inland ; whereas if I took a short cut which 
they pointed out, I should reach the cathe- 
dral in a few minutes, and so soon be at 
home. 

With some slight demur I followed this 
advice, albeit the absence of the bump of 
locality in my skull led me to fear for the 
results,—not without reason, as will be seen. | 
Instead of going “straight on,” so that I 
“could not mistake,” as the old woodcutter 
had said, the paths seemed to me to diverge 
almost immediately in all directions, and of 





course I took the wrong one, since t here 
was a wrong one to take. Seeing no signs | 
of the cathedral either far or near, I gladly | 
espied a girl milking a solitary cow within an | 
enclosure belonging to the demesne. To/| 


| her I appealed. ; 


“ And is it to the cathadral ye’ll be going ?” | 


| shouted she, after hearing my question two | 


or three times without apparently under- 
standing it,—for these Irish peasants always | 
seem to think we are speaking a foreign | 
language to them. “Turn to yer right thin | 
beyant this path, and ye'll see it straight | 
before yer.” 

As she knelt facing me, while she still | 
milked the patient beast, I said, “ Do you! 





| mean my right or your right ?” | 


“ Ah, thin, it’s to yer left I was maning,” | 
said she. 
“That way?” said I, stretching out my | 


j 


Here she hesitated. 
“Yes,” she began; but correcting herself, | 


| added, “ Ah no, it ill be the other : ye’ll come | 


to a- bridge, which ye must cross, and then 
the cathadral will be right before ye ; ye’ll| 
see gates on either hand, but don’t ye go in| 
there, for that leads to my lord’s house; but | 
you follow this path, and ye can’t miss.” 

I suggested that as it was growing late, | 
and the park was lonely, it would be slightly | 
uncomfortable should Ilosemy way “‘intire/y.” | 
However, there was nothing to be done, and | 
on I went, trusting more to circumstances than | 
to the girl’s contradictory directions. It was | 
now raining hard, and I appeared to be in 
the midst of the park, and no bridge came in 
view. Going up one path and down another, 
I at length espied some closed rough wooden 
gates, which I thought might lead to the 
stables, but instead of that they opened upon 
a road, as I perceived through a chink when I 
reached them. On the other side of the road 
was a little dilapidated thatched cabin, and 





during which I announced that I was a lady 
from the hotel who had lost her way in the 
park, an old wrinkled body rushed swearing 
across the road, and demanded in no gentle 
accents “who I was, and what I wanted.” I 
repeated my story, which she seemed no 
whit the wiser for, and was on the point of 
rushing back as she came, whereat in my 
despair I exclaimed, “ Let me out !” 

That she comprehended, and ah, glad- 
ness! I next heard a great bolt being 
drawn, and I stood on the high road to 
somewhere. /MViere, she either could not or 
would not tell me. However, in a few 
minutes I met civilized beings, who told me 
that the cathedral and the Victoria Hotel 
were on the other side of the town. I was 
then on the wrong side of Killarney. Still 
that was a joke to the possibility of being 
lost in the park, and spending the night there. 

The rain continued to pour, and I to 
trudge on, till at length having walked 
through the town, which possesses no parti- 
cular interest, I reached the cathedral (having 
first been chasséed by the portress of a con- 
vent which I had entered by mistake). It 
is a handsome modern edifice by Pugin. 
Just as I entered I noticed a motley party 
of men and women and children, bare- 
legged, and in work-a-day dress, coming 
swinging along the road round a corner, 
bearing with them a coffin without pall or 


| covering, or any kind of mourning show. At 


full trot they came, chattering as they went. 
At the doors the men took off their hats, 


| then on by one of the broad side aisles to a 


side chapel they all went ; an attendant came 
forward, and after some pushing and shoving 
of forms and benches, the coffin was placed 
in front of the altar; a rich purple pall was 
thrown over it, with a large cross embroidered 
on it; while in a corner stood the tapers on 
their tall black stands, ready to be lighted 
around it. Then all the assemblage knelt 
down just where they were for two or three 
minutes. 

The ceremony was over, and the vast 
church was once more still and empty, with 
only the silent coffin there, myself, a woman, 
and an old labourer, who was murmuring an 
audible paternoster, to which the woman, 
with her cloak drawn over her head, answered 
ever and anon by an ave. When I got home 
the bell was sounding for ¢ad/e a’héte, and I 
had only three minutes to dress. 

22nd.—I was one of a large number who 
started this morning from the hotel for the 
Gap of Dunloe, the chief excursion here, and 
a very pretty one. It was an amusing start 
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| finely, and then he came for pennies from us 
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—all the vehicles of the place were in request, | car forthem, such as ours was, with one skinny, 
it being one of the rare fine days here, and} bony horse and a ragged driver!) They had 
some were going in one direction, some in| also a guide, which is utterly unnecessary, and 
another. Those for “the Gap” were two! each of them a horse to “do the pass,” 
carriages and pairs, a large waggonette, and | which animals now galloped in their train ; 
two “outside cars,” one of which I and awhile the guide and the bugler ran before or 
gentleman and his wife occupied, the two after, accompanied by a special pistol-man, 
ladies having the /ake side. After a drive of}who no doubt thought them likely prey. 
about nine miles through pleasant scenery,| Very soon we all drew up before a little 
we began to enter a wild mountain region | mountain cabin, where we were to alight, for 
on a small scale ; at least, so it all seemed to |we had reached the entrance of the pass,.a 
me after my many Swiss experiences. Here|rugged passage between the range of the 
we were intercepted, waylaid, and joined by | McGillicuddy Reeks on the one side,.and 
what one might in a dark night have mis-|the Tomies, and beautiful deep-tinted purple 
taken for highwaymen, but they were only | mountains on the other. Here appears, season 
Paddies on horseback, all wanting to be hired | after season, the “granddaughter” of the 
to take us individually and separately through | celebrated KATE KrarNay, the beautiful. 
“the Gap.” Some had been already ordered | This K. K. is by no means youthful now, but 
at the hotel; these the drivers secured, and | still a not uncomely matron. Two maidens 
they trotted in a cavalcade after the carriages, | assist her in hospitable offers of mountain- 
while those not bespoken endeavoured with | dew to all visitors; and very persuasive they 





all their powers of eloquence to persuade | 
unwary folk that they would be needed. 

“ Have a pony for the ladies, sir? it’s very 
dirty in the Gap. You shall have it for half 
a crown, sir; it’s very wet up there—a long | 
way to walk, sir ;” and on they galloped by | 
our side, blarneying all the time, while to 
change the scene, little children with bare 
legs, and many rags, and the loveliest eyes I 
have ever seen, ran out from nowhere, and 
appeared under the horses’ heels and at our 
elbows, begging for pennies to “‘ buy a book,” 
throwing into our laps sprigs of heather or 
wild flowers ; and young women ran along- | 
side, exhibiting as they went bogwood{ 
trinkets and little boxes of the polished hoof 
of the red deer, or ornaments of brown 
arbutus-wood and white holly. It was an 
odd scene, a sort of amusing rabble rout 
reminding one, ona microscopic scale, of the 
scene at Cairo when the P. and O. passengers 
used to debouch from the railway ex route for 
Shepherd’s Hotel. Presently we all drew up 
for the bugler to wind his horn, which brought 
forth a most beautiful echo repeated again 
and again, softly and more softly, by the sur- 
rounding mountains, just as one hears the 
grand echoes of the Alpine horn in the Swiss 
passes. 

A man fired off a pistol too, which echoed 


all round. The bugler had accompanied one 
of the hotel parties, which would be charged for 
accordingly. I wasrather amused about him, 
for he had been engaged by a very young 
American couple, who kept themselves very 
exclusive, and had an open carriage and pair 





to themselves (no tatterdemalion jaunting- 
VII. 





are. We did not taste it, but they followed 
us with declarations that the goat’s milk and 
whusky, the mountain-dew, was the only right 
thing to help us through the pass. We had 
scarcely got rid of these tormentors, when an 
old fellow fired off a pistol almost under our 
noses, frightening some, and then demanding 
a return for his Aowther. 

“ T’ve just given something for the powder,” 
said one gentleman. 

“Ah, your honour, that was to another 
man, and I’m the last on the field of battle!” 

Next came a buxom girl, offering her photo- 
graph for sale, calling herself the “ Colleen 
Bawn,” and saying that she hoped the 
“ gintleman” would buy one for the lady, for 
she had “ only five shillings of the marriage 
money to make up!” A fine way of getting 
together her own dowry, if it were true ; but 
probably she tells every one the same. 
More children followed, wanting “ pennies 
for books,” and I though we should never be 
left to enjoy the beauty of the really fine 
pass. However, we were at last. The 
road. was good enough, and I thought 
there was no need for ponies for people who 
could bear a walk of about four miles of not 
very tough walking. Of course it was all up- 
hill for the first half, and all downhill for the 
next, with occasional ups and downs in be- 
tween ; but the road was good, and lay along 
the face of the mountain, There were no 
precipices or ledges to frighten giddy nerves. 
After the beggars had left us it was silent 
and lonely enough—here and there a little 
cabin, here and there a few white goats. The 
pastures which in Switzerland would have 
been covered with cattle, here were too boggy 
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and rank for cows ; nor was there much of it 
on the bare rocky mountain sides, which were 
purple with their own primeval tints of slate, 
blue granite, and limestone, as well as with 
heather tracks. 

At length we had reached the ridge where 
the little pony urchin bade us turn and take 
our last look at the Gap. Behind us it lay, 
narrow and rugged, with just a peep out 
beyond in the far distance at the blue moun- 
tains of the lakes. Before us lay the “‘ Black 
Valley,” with the dark little stream of the 
“Loe” issuing forth from a rocky cleft into 
a fair open plain, through which our path now 
wandered, til] it led us to a little dosguet, and 
then to a tiny reach where lay the boats, and 
the luncheons in them, which were to carry 
the several parties back to the hotel by way 
of the upper, middle, and lower lakes. I 
cannot omit just a mention of a little school- 
house which we found on the mountain side, 
on the front of which were inscribed the words, 
“Gap of Dunloe National School.” Going 
inside, I found the young master there, with a 
little band of scholars. I have scarcely ever 


seen a more beautiful or interesting face. It| 


was like that of St. John the Baptist with the 
lamb ; dark speaking eyes and brown curling 


hair. The young scholars came from a dis- 
tance of four miles in circuit round the 
school. 


We were glad to be at rest in our boats, 
and to listen lazily to the boatmen’s wild 
stories of the O’Donoghue, the ancient chief 
of these parts, who still holds his court at the 
bottom of the lake, and who is still sometimes 
“seen by the old boatmen, yer onner, when 
he comes up of a May morning once in seven 
years, a-riding over the waves on his grey 


lake the boatmen bet you a bottle of whisky 
that you won’t find your way out, and certainly 
it looks difficult; however, we solved the 
problem. Then there comes the long reach, 
and then you are in the large beautiful lower 
lake, where all is smooth sailing. I forget 
where it was that we were told to bathe our 
heads in the water, that we might never suffer 
from toothache again ; and I cannot here give 
all the boatmen’s stories, which they preface 
by stipulating that you are to believe all that 
they tell you—a hard promise to fulfil when 
the time comes! One lofty crag is called the 








Eagle’s Nest, and there is an eagle’s nest there, 
and apparently has always been; but they 


had no stories to tell of the eagle’s daring | 


deeds ; although on one occasion they told us 
that a man was let down by a rope eighteen 
feet to steal their eggs. 
that he only got one. 
At Innisfallen, which is a very fertile island, 
said to be famous for fattening cattle, we | 
got out and rambled about its wooded glades, | 
amid a rich growth of evergreens, arbutus, | 
holly, oaks, and other trees ; visiting, too, the | 
remains of its ancient and once famous abbey, | 
of which there is not now much to be seen. | 


Another half-hour’s row took us home. I 
The || 


Sunday, 241h.—A most lovely day. 
omnibus was at the door at eleven o'clock 
to take to their various churches, Protest- | 
ants, Roman Catholics, and Presbyterians, as 
the case might be. At starting the driver 
made a polite inquiry as to whether there 
was any one for the “Catholic or Presby- 
terian church?” But we were all, and 
that was only fifteen, for the Protestant. I am 
afraid that a good many went to the lakes ! 








The church is a neat one, nicely kept, and 


horse.” Then his stately castle on Ross| there was a fair sprinkling of people init. As 
Island stands restored in its pristine glory as| we came home again vast streams, chiefly of 


he approaches, but with the first rays of the | 


rising sun upon the peaks of the Killarney 
mountains it dwindles into a ruin once more, 
and he vanishes from mortal ken for another 
seven years. 

In passing from the upper to the middle 
lake we had to take the rapids, which is a peril- 
ous proceeding if the day be not calm, for 
the outlet is by one small arch ofa bridge, and 
the one lake is several feet lower than the 
other. We went through almost before I 
knew that we were going, but it was rather 
formidable to look back and see how the other 
boats were tossed about for the moment in 
the foaming seething waters, like cockle shells. 
It is said there has not been an accident for 
twenty years, but the other day a boat broke 
its bows here. At one part of the middle 





the poorer class, were pouring out of the 
cathedral. The large dark-blue cloth cloak 
of the women, with its capacious quilted hood, 
quite forms the costume here. Almost every 
one was barefooted. 

August 26th—Gatway. Black's Hotel. 
I had a long journey yesterday from Kil- 
larney as far as this on my way to Conne- 
mara. The train carried me by Mallow and 
Limerick, where I found time to visit the 
Wellesley, or Drawbridge—to Ennis and 
Athenry Junction, where with great difficulty 
by dint of much urging on of the guard, and 
inciting him to telegraph on the way that a 


posititiously corresponding train to Galway. 
If I had said nothing, but trusted to circum- 
stances, I certainly should"have been stranded 


I felt rather glad | 
| 








| 

| 
passenger was impending, I caught the sup- | 
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at Athenry till past midnight, for we were 
dragging on slowly, and carelessly stopping 
over time at every station, apparently with no 
intention at all of being at Athenry at the! 
hour given in the time-tables ; indeed, as 
the guard said, “it was hardly possible, and 


4 


they generally missed the Galway train 
Happily for me, the telegram caused it to wait 
ten minutes, and in I was bundled with bag 
and baggage by the good-humoured guard, 
and off we were. I was so anxious about 
catching my train the whole time, that I 
scarcely could take in the country we passed 
through, but I was conscious of huge tracts of 
bog land, with great stacks of black peat 
piled up all over them, and of dykes through 
marshy districts over which the line ran,—of 
ruined, ivy-grown abbeys or churches, and of 
a tall round tower on a knoll in the distance, 
and of some picturesque towns and villages; 
of a lovely meandering river, serpentining 
through fertile pastures and golden corn- 
fields, just being cut by picturesque peasants, 
and of the strange sensation it gave me to be 
travelling through a vast open plain, after 
being kept so long a time among mountains. 
However, by and by, the mountains ap- 
peared once more, and then, not long after 
leaving Athenry, the beginning of the bay ap- 
peared, and a glorious sunset painted both it 
and the sky rose-coloured and crimson and 


violet, while the mountains were cerulean. 


blue. 

This is a very different inn from the Royal 
Victoria at Killarney; just such a one 
as we still find in rural districts in North 
Devon, for example; the “ family hotel” of the 
olden time. The good folks here are not 
yet used to a stream of visitors flowing into 
these hitherto unknown and unvisited parts, 
and their arrangements are not according. 1 
got the last room in the house last night, and 
apparently the last pair of clean sheets, which 


were only produced by my very positive| 


declaration that I woudd not sleep in dirty 
ones. 


good, and so was the steak, and so was the 
toast, as also the butter and cream; and he 
vouchsafed to inquire whether that was 
everything I wanted, which seemed to be an 
extra stretch of politeness on his part. The 
other waiter did not take the trouble to an- 
swer at all, when a nice old gentleman, who, 
with his valet, had arrived at the same time 
with me, addressed various remarks to him 
relative to his dinner. He was a nice 
kindly sort of old man, with beautiful soft 
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The one-eyed old limping waiter | 
proved better than his looks, and when my| 
tea came, after a good long delay, it was quite | 
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black eyes, such as any girl might be proud 
to possess ; very chatty, too, and I could not 
help smiling at his attempts to appear, to a 
fishing gentleman at the table, quite an 
amateur angler, and to a sportsman a toler- 
able shot, ‘if it were not for his hands,” which 
were weak from rheumatic gout. He liked 
to do the right thing in the right place, and 
so took whisky, a double portion. His 
neighbour assured him it was the very best | 
thing in all the world for his complaint, and | 
so I believe it is. He was quite vexed that | 
he had ordered cheese to wind up with in- | 
stead of a lobster, when he remembered, on | 
seeing the other gentleman have one, that | 
“this was the coast for them, of course.” 

I had one for breakfast this morning, and 
very good indeed it was,—sweet and juicy 
and creamy, a morsel for an epicure. 

6 ~.m.—I have been wandering about in 
and out all day, seeing all I could manage to 
see of this curious old town, the most sin- 
gular and worth seeing in all Ireland, I be- 
lieve. It is considered to be full of associa- 
tions of the days of yore, when hundreds of 
years ago the Spaniards carried on a thriving 
trade with this port, and the Galway merchant || 
princes stored and beautified their houses 
with rich works of art and embellishments || 
bought or borrowed from Spain and Italy, 
just as did those of Danzig in their day. The 
carved house-fronts have, unfortunately now 
been almost done away with, but there are 
some remaining ; and the walls of the old 
castle, now a private dwelling, with a grocer’s 
shop below, are a very good and _ interesting 
specimen: bits of frieze-scroll, queer pro- 
truding gargoyles and sculptured figures may 
be seen all over its stout stone walls. It was 
here that the sternly just old burgomaster 
lived, who in the year 1493 caused his own son 
to behanged whilst waiting fortrial, orsentence, 
because the people would have saved him if 
possible. The spot where the execution took 
| place is still marked by an ancient sculpture 
of a death’s-head and marrow-bones in a 
wall close to the old Spanish church of St. 
Nicholas, which is now the Protestant church. 
| While I took refuge in a small corn-dealer’s 
|shop on the bridge during a heavy shower, 
| the owner, a most respectable-looking man, 
|and his very intelligent, bright-eyed old 
| mother, looking so neat and primitive in 
her bordered cap and kerchief, told me all 
the story, which they declared I might read 
in the history of Galway. It was to the 
effect that the young son of the burgomaster 
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Spanish friend, a gentleman, who went with 





| 
brought back with him on one occasion a } 
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him to a ball in the town, where he met the| the blue Galway Bay and the delicate opal- 
young man’s “‘ sweetheart.” She, in jest, or | tinted mountains of Clare beyond, with just a 
in a fit of flirting, pretended to prefer the | sonpron of an outline of the Isles of Arran 
Spaniard to her lover; and he, jealous beyond | to the right, where the bay debouches into the 
endurance—the old, old story,—decoyed his | ocean. The tide was out, and here and there 
comrade into a wood and murdered him. |a red-petticoated girl was seeking the white 
His own father, the town burgomaster,|carrigeen moss amongst the seaweed, and 
caused him to be apprehended ; and because, | here and there a barefooted woman was 
as I have said, the people would have saved | carrying her curly-pated child, wrapped in 


him from death, on the plea of the foreigner 
having given him cause, he had him executed 


as an example of justice, there and then. | 


This burgomaster’s name was LyNcu, and this 
is the origin of our expression, ‘Lynch law !” 


“Tt is, it is, ma’am,” as the good folks 


said who told me the tale. 

Another version is that the son had con- 
tracted a heavy debt towards the young 
Spaniard, who was coming to England to re- 


claim it, and that in dread of his father’s | 
'gether like a vast permanent gipsy encamp- 
'ment, and the inhabitants looked like bronzed 


anger the young man murdered him on the 
high seas. 

I should much have liked to see the interior 
of St. Nicholas, which is said to be well worth 
seeing on account of its Spanish architecture, 
but I could not get at the sexton, who lives 
a mile off, which is a pity. It is curious 
enough outside—full of gables and with rows 
of gargoyles, each different from the other, 
beneath the machicolationsof the roof. Iwent 
into the two chief Roman Catholic churches, 
—the parish “chapel,” as it is called, on 
the walls of which are three apparently old 
pieces of sculpture in black marble,and where 
I found some very old women in very old 
petticoats and patched up cloaks, mumbling 
their rosaries in Gaelic; and into the Augus- 
tine church, where workmen were busy pre- 
paring for the feast of St. Augustine, when 
plenary indulgence will be given in certain 
cases to those who come to worship there. 

Wandering in and out amongst the old queer 
streets, often peeringunder archways and look- 
ing into courtyards, from which other courts 
seemed to debouch, or whence stone outer 
staircases ascended to upper stories, I often 
lost my way and asked it again, and always 
gt acivil reply or a help on my road may be, 
—only if I appealed to the quite lower class 
they would shake their heads helplessly, as 


| though it must be a foreign tongue that I was 





speaking ; and, indeed, I feel very much here 
as if I were in a foreign place altogether. It 
is so very different from anything in our own | 
country. 

This morning I went out to the little} 
bathing-place of Salt Hill by car. Instead of 
omnibuses they have here open public cars. It | 
was only two miles, and I got a lovely view of! 


her plaid shawl, on her back, down to the 
rocks, there to bathe both herself and it. I 
rode back as far as the “ Claddah,” the most 
unique portion of Galway in its way ; and 
here I strolled about, taking note of the 
people and the place. It is a large collection 
of straw-thatched, whitewashed mud cabins, 
forming quite a suburb in themselves, in- 
habited chiefly by a fishing population, who 
are said, like the gipsies, to have a king and 
laws of their own. It looked, indeed, alto- 


weather-beaten gipsies too. Here red petti- 


coats were in plenty, most of them patched 


in all directions, but some good and stout and 
comfortable-looking. Over them is worn 
a flimsy skirt of cotton or other faded material, 
but happily this is bundled up so as not to 
spoil the effect, but just to add a little 
drapery to the figure. Why cannot they be 
content with their own homespun, however, 
which is so much better and more picturesque 
than the foreign bought stuffs? All the 
cabins are of one kind, with doors so low 
that the inhabitants have to stoop as they 
go in or out. Many of them are in ruins. 
They stand in rows, more or less regular 
or irregular, with grass growing up to the 
doors, pigs and children and geese and 
hens all playing together about them, and un- 
wholesome-smelling pools, and rills of foetid 
water stagnant everywhere. Now and again a 
stunted, blighted elder bush might be seen, 
serving as a drying-line, a clothes-peg, and 
bed-airer all in one. But the people were 
quiet, and never offered a rude word or look 
as I passed along. I peeped into a large 
school hard by, and asked were those the 
children of the Claddah, but was told no, 
—that the Claddah children are too 
poor to pay. ‘They go to the convent 
schools, where they get clothing and gifts 
to entice them. I have not been able to 
help wondering all day how long these primi- 
tive people of old Galway, “the citie of the 
tribes,” will remain what they are, now 
that the tide of strangers is beginning to 
find its way to this lovely bay and the 
Western Highlands beyond. ‘To-morrow I 
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go by car to Clifden, in their very midst. 
It will be a long drive of forty-nine miles. 

August 27th. CLIFDEN.—We had an 
amusing start by public car at half-past nine 
this morning. A whole bevy of ragged 
urchins, red-petticoated girls, and bare-legged 
fishwomen collected to see us off. One of 
the latter, arriving with a basket-full of cockles 
just when we were all packed into our places, 
exclaimed, with a grin on her good-humoured 
face, “ Och ! I’m too late—I’m too late! ” and 
then, addressing a priest who sat next to 
me, added, “ Yer honour, ye’re too airly 
— too airly; ye’ve breakfasted widout the 
cockles !” 

A shout from the whole party sped us on 
our way, accompanied by the blessings of the 
car porter, showered, as he declared, alike on 
those who gave him pennies and those who 
did not, for, as he said, ‘“‘ Why should he do 
other than bless them? He left them with 
God!” At this the young priest grunted 
and pshawed ; but now we were off, and the 
crowd dispersed to their business. For some 
time there was nothing particular to do or 
say but to congratulate ourselves upon the 
fineness and mildness of the day,—all too 
soon, as will afterwards be seen, for we had 
barely got halfway before it came down “as 
usual,” as a passenger used to the road re- 
marked, For the first three hours, however, 
all was pleasant enough. Our party con- 
sisted of an old French chevalier, with some 
kind of order on his breast, and three lively 
young countrymen of his; an English gen- 
tleman, with his two bright-looking children, 
a boy and a girl of about twelve and thirteen, 
on his way (so it was said) to a fishing-lodge 
on one of the numerous fish-abounding lakes 
hereabouts ; a woman with a baby, whom she 
besought once in a way most pathetically, 
“Don't ye cry again, darlin’,” and who, on 
the whole, behaved most wonderfully for a 
baby during the seven weary hours of the 


journey; the priest and myself, and about, 


half a dozen more, being at least three more 
than we ought to have carried ; but these 
vehicles are apparently unacquainted with 








licences. The disposition of the luggage 
was as bad as bad could be, only to be equalled 
by that of guides on Swiss passes, who cannot 
balance boxes of unequal dimensions on one 
horse’s back. A waterproof cloth of scant 
dimensions did not keep it from the rain, and 
my portmanteau was soaked. Ox changera 
tout cela, 1 should suppose, as season by 
season the stream of tourists to this remote 
region increases. 

The priest was very chatty, and told me a 
variety of anecdotes as we drove along. He 
was from Dublin, quite one of the higher and 
more cultivated of his brotherhood, used to 
good society, and he liked evidently to 
show it. I was not quite perfectly certain 
at first whether he was a priest or a clergyman 
of our own church, for he was buttoned 
up to the chin in a long soufane. which hid 
his Roman collar, to his private satisfaction, 
as I afterwards found, for he said that all the 
“beggars and children would give him no 
peace if they discovered that he was a priest,” 
but would be appealing to “ his reverence ” 
without ceasing. Certainly we had plenty of 
them—not indeed beggars in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, but boys and girls and 
little children, who had learnt to run after the 
cars for the sake of pennies thrown by the 
passengers for theirown amusement. It was 
marvellous to see how they would spring into 
a wayside pool, or bit of boggy mud, and 
dart their fingers deftly into the very exact 
spot where a penny had fallen, and bring it 
out in a lump of weeds or grass at the first 
stroke. It was wonderful, too, to see quite 
little mites keep up for ever so far with the 
car till something was extorted by very sym- 
pathy. One tiny thing had kept up for 
a long way and then disappeared, but as I 
looked over the side there was the little brown 
face, with the long-lashed, lovely blue eyes 
looking up at me, while the little fingers 
grasped some invisible holding-place, and the 
small mouth showed two rows of pearly teeth, 
Oh, there were some lovely young faces here, 
and the eyes were quite delicious with their 
long curling lashes and their violet depths. 
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THE EXPLORER’S MESSAGE. 


GOLDEN, crimson, glows the sunset o’er the Onward they had pressed adventurous, till by 
wild Australian scene, want and sickness tried, 

Gilding e’en the lonely desert with a glory-|One by one their ranks had ‘thinned, one by 
tinted sheen— one had nobly died, 

Purple, purple gloom the mountains tower- ‘Each day saw a martyr added, each night 
ing in their distant height, heard a farewell moan, 

And the blushing air is quivering with the| |T ill at last one man was left in that great wil- 
joy of rosy light. derness alone. 

Glorious 1 beauty !—heavenly radiance! beam- ‘Solitary, all untended, none, none left behind 
ing o’er the barren earth, to mourn, 


While the weary land is stricken with a life-| Now the last of the explorers lies on dying | 


destroying dearth. bed forlorn. 

For no joy that glory bringeth—ominous that | 
sunset blaze, 

Telling but of rainless sunshine burning on 
through cloudless days ; 

Parched, the thirsty ground is gasping for | 
one shower of cooling rain ; 

Shadeless trees stand gaunt and withering in| 
the grassless arid plain ; 

Not a voice of living creature, not one blade | 
or leaf of green ; 

E’en the very birds have vanished from the thought is still of you, 

'God be with you, guard and bless you,—to 


desolated scene. 
| my memory still be true.” 


Faint the lonely man is growing, yet before 
he turns to die, 

With one strong expiring effort, with one 
long-drawn weary sigh, 

iaereones he from his breast a locket—with on- 
stalking death he fights, 

|While upon a slip of paper painfully he trem- 

bling writes,— 








* Mary, loved one, in the desert my last | 


Hark! what sound of coming footstepS|His last signature he signeth, gazeth lovingly | 


breaks the silence of the air ? and long 

Can it be a human being all alone that}On the face within that locket—tender 
rideth there ? | memories o’er him throng 

Jaded, drooping, horse and rider slowly wend|As he folds the tiny letter, mournfully to 
their weary way, | parched lips pressed— 

Toiling on as they have toiled through many Clasps it in the golden casket, lays it to his 





























and many a weary day ; 


loving breast ; 


Wan the rider, wan and fainting—mind and, Then with one deep prayer for mercy, ere 


body overwrought ; 
Worn the steed and gauntly fleshless, perish-| 
ing of bitter drought,— 


the last glow leaves the skies, 
| Resting on his Father’s bosom, calm the 
lone explorer dies. 


“Water, water! oh for water!” Now the None are near to close his eyelids—none 


horse sinks to the ground, 

And the faithful steed here resting a last halt- 
ing-place has found. 

Thus the last, last link is broken—e’en the 
poor dumb friend is gone, 

And the pioneer must turn his eyes unto a 
heavenly bourne. 


But six months—a gallant band—the brave 
explorors had set forth, 

Resolute to pierce the mysteries of Australia’s 
unknown north. 

Strove they nobly, daring danger, hardship 
cheerfully endured, 

Recking not of death or failure, still by 
patient hopes allured. 





weep o’er that bronzéd face, 
Only night is stealing softly, shrouding him 
with tender grace. 


Springs have fled and summers faded—ten 
long years have come and gone, 

Mary’s face still wears its sweetness, though 
with long, long waiting worn. 

Many a one has sought to win her—clear her 
answering words and few : 

“T my love long since have plighted—to 
that love I will be true.” 

Brave men searching have gone forth upon 
the lost explorer’s track, 

Unsuccessful, disappointed, they have aye 
returnéd back ; 
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Yet within the maiden’s bosom hope ’gainst | 
hope will quenchless burn, 

Still his death is all unproven—still the wan- | 
d’rer may return ! 

“ Let me know his fate,” she prayeth, “ only | 
one small token send, 

Then my heart in resignation to God’s holy 
will shall bend.” 


Ride two horsemen through the wild lands 
where man’s foot scarce trod before, 

“ We the pioneers,” they murmur, “ we now 
first this land explore.” 

Ah! but see! what is it, then, that on the 
plain is gleaming there ? 

Hushed and lonely is the desert—motion- 
less the silent air, 

As with solemn pace the travellers to the 
hallowed spot draw nigh, 

Where a famished lone explorer years agone 
lay down to die. 

By him close his steed is lying—skeleton 
with harness trapped, 

While in life’s own mouldering garments 
still its master is enwrapped. 

Awestruck gaze they on the ruins whence a 
brother’s soul has fled, 

Then, all loth to leave a comrade nameless 
on his desert bed, 

Search the men for note or journal—some 
faint clue to name or fate. 

Not a trace or record find they—not one 
letter, word, or date ! 


At least a grave they'll make for him !-— 
gleameth now a yellow sheen, 

And amid the quiet ashes where the faithful 
breast has been, 

Shining lies a golden locket, with a simple 
name engraved. 

Ah! that name ! long mourned and honoured, 
now from cold oblivion saved. 

Eagerly they ope the locket,—in that dreary | 
desert place 

Beams there now upon these rough men, 
sweetest, gentlest woman’s face. 

Image of some cherished loved one, who} 
perchance these words may tell, 

See! here lies a tiny letter—the explorer’s 
last farewell. 

Anxiously, yet almost doubting, lest a sacri- 
lege it prove, 

Strangers now unfold the message from the | 
martyr to his love ; 

Trembling is the pencilled writing, but the | 
touching words are clear, 


| 
} 


Mists cloud o’er the eyes now reading—e’en 
the strong men drop a tear 

On that tender warm love-letter—warm voice 
from the quiet dead. 

Rev’rently they gently lay it on that face he 
would have wed, 

And they vow to rest nor linger till this relic 
they have placed 

In the keeping of the maiden by that love 
so deeply graced. 

Autumn wanes and winter cometh—Mary’s 
hair is touched with grey, 


| But her eye is beaming softly with a calm 


and holy ray ; 

Loving cares have left their traces on the 
peaceful gentle face, 

And youth’s beauty now has softened to a 
sweet diviner grace ; 

Still her plighted troth she keepeth, bears no 
ring of circling gold. 

But one ornament she weareth, of a fashion 
quaint and old, 

For a golden locket lieth on her bosom ever- 
more,— 

One alone that true heart loveth—one who 
long that relic wore, 

And his message in its dearness, to her soul 
is ever new, 


| “God be with you, guard and bless you,—to 


my memory still be true !” 
Ah! that blessing seems to follow, e’en 
where’er her footsteps go, 


| While his monument she buildeth in the 


homes of want and woe. 

Dedicated, all unfettered, ever sister, never 
wife, 

To God’s suffering poor she yieldeth the de- 
votion of a life. 

Lonely to the world she seemeth, all unknown 
her gentle fame, 


| But in lowly homes soft blessings gather 


round the well-loved name; 


| And the lost explorer’s lone death, and the 


maiden’s anxious pain, 


| To full many a sick and sad one have proved 


yet a deeper gain. ; 
Soon shall come life’s golden summit, and 
the evening will close in, 


| And to heaven’s distant mountains Mary 


then her way may win : 
There, perchance, in perfect beauty, free from 
earthly taint or tie, 
We cannot tell—we know not how—her love 
may be fulfilled on high. 
AUSTRALIE, 
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GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


CHAPTER XIV.—FOUR YEARS LATER. 


“Wuy, Richard, where did you spring from? 
I did not expect you for half an hour yet, and 
I never heard the bell.” 

“ The train was unusually punctual, and the 
door was open on some tradesman’s account, 
so I came in without ringing. How are you, 
Ella?” 

He kissed her affectionately, and she stood 
by the fire holding his hand as if she had 
recovered something precious, and would not 
let it go. 

“ Quite well, Richard,—all of us ; and oh, 
I am so glad to see you again! It seems an 
age since you were at home,” 

“A year last Christmas. Yes, it does seem 
long. But surely you have done work for 
to-day, Ella ; it is past five o’clock.” 

They were in the school room, and he 
glanced at some books on the table as he 
spoke. 

“ Yes ; or at least, nearly ; but I can finish 
those afterwards: let us have a talk, I have so 
much to say to you. Now take that chair, 
and I will have this ; itis very cold. There!” 
poking the fire—“ now we shall be cesy. You 
dear old boy! how nice it is to have you! 
Let me look at you.” 

He bore her scrutinizing glance very well. 
He was tall and thin, and his face was pale, 
and looked as if he studied hard. Gabrielle 
did not appear quite satisfied. 

“Tt is all very well to carry all before you 
at college ; but at the same time, I don’t like 
to see you so thin and fagged. Do you take 
care of yourself?” 

“Oh yes, I am all right. Now let me 
have my turn.” He had both her hands in 
his as he spoke. 

It was a pleasant picture that he looked 
upon. Gabrielle in her soft dress of dark blue 
was very pretty in her brother’s eyes. 
tiny white collar round her delicate throat, and 
the spotless cuffs which set off her trembling 

hands, wore the same air of daintiness as of 
old, but se was not quite the same. She had 
grown tall, and her curls, somewhat darker 
than formerly, were disposed in more womanly 
fashion. Her face, for all its present bright- 
ness, wore a careworn look, and her eyes had 
an expression in them as though they had 
gazed into life’s realities,and found them rather 


The | 





trying than otherwise. But the smile that 
answered her brother’s questioning glance was 
sweet and free from constraint ; it was a very 
different face now, lighted up with joy at 
seeing again her favourite brother, from what 
it had been a quarter of an hour ago, when 
her lively young disciples had been set free 
from their three hours’ durance, and left her 
tired and a little dispirited. But Richard 
loved her too well not to mark all that her 
face conveyed, and as he ended his inquiring 
look by a gentle kiss on her forehead he said 
in a low voice, that was at the same time 
strong and encouraging, “It will be all right 
some time, Ella, never fear.” 

The evening was chilly, and they drew their 
chairs close to the fire. 

“Jane said my mother was out. 
thing the matter?” 

“Ohno. She has gone to see Mrs. Fraser 
at Clapton : a letter came from her this morn- 
ing: a lady, a relation of hers, wants rooms 
near, and she thought that now Mr. Stewart 
had gone, mamma might be glad of some one 
to fill his place, so she was obliged to call; 
but she left her love, and I was to tell you 
she was very sorry to be out. She took Rosa 
with her.” 

“ And you really think she is pretty well?” 

“Oh yes. I don’t think she is strong, and 
sometimes she looks worn and old, but her 
health is good. Of course there are many 
anxieties and cares, and she feels them; but, 
on the whole, I think she is very tolerably 
well.” 

“And you get on?—I mean as regards 
funds ?” 

“Yes; it is hard work sometimes. but we 
have always made enough hitherto. Of course 
there is nothing to spare for luxuries, but we 
do not get into debt, and that is the greatest 
comfort. Then I think the discipline is good 
for Leonard: you know he is naturally so 
generous that it might be difficult to check 
him if he had means at command; but he is 
very careful and steady, and always works 
hard. He has passed two very tough examina- 
tions, and the worst is to come, but I am not 
afraid of him.” 

‘« And the two boys?” 

“They are satisfactory too in their way. 


Is any- 


Tom will never be a scholar, but he has a fair | 
place in the school, and is proud of being a | 
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City of London boy. Arthur is turning out | Ella; I scarcely see my way; things are rather | 
quite a bookworm, and he is almost always | misty now and then.” 
untidy. I do my best to cure him, but with) “You will be guided,” said his sister, in a | 


very little effect. Still they are two dear, good low voice, with her hand on his. 
boys.” “IT do not doubt it, Ella; but when there | 


“ And Rosie?” are conflicting claims it is sometimes difficult | 

“Sweet little Rosie! she was always a to judge which is the strongest.” | 
darling, and I think she grows dearer every “Things seem to settle themselves without | 
day. Mamma was rather afraid at one time our interference sometimes,” said Gabrielle, | 
that, being taught entirely with the boys, she ‘‘ I often think one appears to be in the midst | 
might grow rough; but it is quite the reverse. of chaos, and then, whilst one is waiting and | 
They all treat her as if she were a little wondering, light comes, and circumstances | 








| princess, and she is really very graceful and take shape and form ; but one is often sorely | 


unspoilable, dear child.” tried first.” 
I “4 . . ° ° 
“And what did you think of Grace when Richard knew she spoke from experience, | 


she was here last summer ?” and he said, “ Is my mother still in the same | 


“ Well, I have had no reason to change my | mind about your drawing ?” 
first opinion: It is a case of Mrs. and Mr.| “Yes: I see no way out of this trouble, but 


| Sutton (as Leonard would say), for she cer-| there may be one, for all that.” 
| tainly rules everything. 


He is devoted toher,| ‘Grace told me in one of her letters that 
and I really used sometimes to feel sorry for she had tried to influence her about it, but to 


him, poor man, for she does not appreciate | no purpose.” 
his great love and admiration for her. How-| “No; Iam afraid shewas not quite judicious. | 


| ever, they seem happy enough, though it She put it in the light of profit. She said if | 


| certainly does not come up to my idea of only [ might be allowed to paint, I should find 


| what married life ought to be. 


| 
| 


| baby is a darling: I only hqpe ¢ 


| 





| 
! 





He appears it much more remunerative than teaching, and 
quite content to worship her, and she is cer-| that was not a wise argument to use with | 


| tainly happy in being worshipped, so I suppose | mamma, I am sure. | She has a fixed principle 


For my own part, I like John | about it, and to act contrary to it for the sake 
is kindness itself, ana the | of gain would be the last thing she would do; 
yrace will not | she is far too honourable and staunch to what 
spoil her.” she considers her duty. She would rather 
“John asked me there for Easter, but I| work herself to death than be inconsistent.” 
was longing to come home and see youall| “ But it woudd be more profitable ?” 
again, so I said ‘No.’” “ Undoubtedly; but mamma feels very 
Ella looked at him gratefully. strongly about it, and I am sure Grace did 
“Ves; we should indeed have been dis-| more harm than good. Agnes tried too, but 
appointed, we have only seen you once in the | she could scarcely succeed where Grace failed. 
last two years; but I hope you really had a_/ It has been dreadfully hard to bear at times, 
pleasant long vacation, after all, last year, for I am sure the constant wear and tear of | 
though you were coaching those two) school work tries her greatly, and will tell | 
boys.” upon her in time, and I should be so thank- | 
“Oh yes, I was all right ; I have another ful to spare her.” fe | 
tutorship in store for me this year, and that} “Then I suppose you have done nothing | 
will be the wind-up, for I hope to be ordained | all these four years?” 
at Christmas.” “Nearly five, Richard! No; next to no- | 
“I wish Mr. Richardson would take you’ thing. Once I painted a fan for Agnes, and it | 
as his curate; it would be so nice to have| was so much admired, she could have got me 
you at home.” | several orders ; but mamma put her ‘veto’ upon 
“Ves, Ella; but I amnot sure. You know it, and what was I todo? Then she always | 
I cannot choose for myself in this matter ;| takes the drawing class ; I have no practice at 
I must take what will leave me most at liberty| all, and my time is so fully taken up that I am 
to help my mother. You and she have been | neveratliberty. I try to be patient, Richard, 
struggling on the last four years with no assist- | but it is sometimes very difficult.” 
ance from me, and it is time I gave it. There| “It must be; I wish I could help you.” | 
are more profitable things than curacies—| ‘No one can do that but by convincing 
masterships, for instance.” |mamma that I have sufficient stability of 


it is all right. 
exceedingly ; he 


“ But you would prefer a curate’s work?” | character to withstand the temptations con- 
“TImmeasurably! But I don’t yet know,| sequent on having my own way ; and it is so 
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| trying. 


“Do you ever say anything?” 
“Oh no! 


| patient. 


| to do so.” 
“You are quite right, Ella; but still——” 
“Yes, I know the reservation. But don’t 
| be unhappy for me, Richard, it will be all right 
some day.” 

| And so Agnes is engaged ?” 

| “Yes; Iam soglad. If any one deserves 
| to be happy, she does ; and you know a little 
| of George Deane, don’t you?” 

| “Not much personally; he was at King’s, 
| and I only met him twice at Buxton’s; but I 
believe he is a capital fellow, and I see he has 
| had a very good living given to him.” 

| _ “Yes, in North Devon, not far from Lynton. 
| I take infinitely more pleasure in this than I 
| did in Grace’s engagement ; that seemed so 
| unsatisfactory, the love certainly ought not to 
| be all on one side: here there is no doubt it 
| is mutual; we are all very happy about it.” 
| “Have you any idea when they are to be 
| married?” 

“Soon after next Christmas, I think. Grace 
is in wonderful spirits about it. I think she 
feels it her duty to provide husbands for all of 
us, and this young curate of Pendlebury 
seconded her wishes most readily, for he was 
very soon captivated.” 

“And Ruth? I suppose that staid little 
puss is not contemplating matrimony yet?” 
| Gabrielle laughed. “I scarcely know 
| what she contemplates; she is a strange 
| girl, very much wrapped up in Minnie and | 
Laura Saunders. She went on that charm. | 
ing Swiss tour with them last summer. I 
| don’t wish to be envious, but if 7 had had 
| such an opportunity of enjoying scenery as 
| that was, how I should have revelled in it! 
| it was all wasted upon them, for they are sadly 
| wanting in appreciation, and poor Ruth is as 
| bad. I regret the acquaintance more and 
| more. I was in hopes that when they had 
| left school and Ruth remained there only as 
| a teacher they would have dropped it, but 
| they seem more friendly than ever ; and now 
| that tiresome Laura has been staying at the 
| Russells, and, having nothing better to do, 


| 
| 
I don’t mean to say we are ever really ; and I do believe the poor deluded boy thinks 
| in want, but still it is very hard work to keep | 
going, and I know it would be such a help.” | I have no patience with her.” 


How can I, remembering’ that 
night at Sedgethorpe, and what dear papa|brothers made foolish in that way, -and 
said? I could not go contrary to her wishes; Leonard is so very impressible. 
with that in my mind. No; I try to be|it isno good saying anything to him,—that 
There is an anchor to hold by, or| would only make matters worse ; but I wish 
| sometimes I should be overwelmed, but I | with all my heart, she had never come in his 
| strive after submission; if it were good for | way. 
| me to follow my wishes I should be allowed | is infinitely worse.” 


himself in love with her. Tiresome girl! 
Richard laughed, and Gabrielle went on :— 
“Well, one does not like to see one’s 


Of course 


Alice Russell is bad enough, but Laura 


“¢ And how do you like Mrs. Stewart?” 
“Oh, she is a very charming little woman ; 
/not exactly pretty, hut very bright and affec- 
tionate. Iam quite glad to have her near us, 
for I know no one of my own age except 
Alice Russell, and I could never make a friend 
of her. I don’t, as a rule, care for girls; at 
least, they seem an empty-headed set, judging 
from the few I have seen, but Mrs. Stewart 
has plenty of sense, and has nice refined tastes. 
I think her a great acquisition.” 

‘You see the Frasers sometimes ?” 
| “Yes, now and then; but mamma never 
allows any visiting. I have been invited there 
|to dinner twice, and each time they would 
|have sent the carriage for me, but mamma 
declined. I don’t wish to say anything wrong 
or disrespectful, Richard, and I would not 
utter my — to any one else, but you 
are like my second self and understand things: 
mamma has not the slightest confidence in 
me.” 

‘Do you think it really is so, Ella?” 

“TI would gladly believe not, but the con- 
viction is forced upon me. .I know I was 
wanting in stability as a child, and I suppose 
one’s childish faults, or the ghosts of them, | 
must cling to one all one’s life : it seems un- | 
just, because one is all unformed then. I | 
have had such hard teaching since, five years’ 
constant work in the school of patience ; but 
I suppose I have not graduated yet,” she 
added, with a smile, “something remains still 
to be done.” 

“Dear Elia, trust on, and do not fear. 
You have been under a cloud a long time, but 
most probably it has a silver lining.” 
“Indeed, 1 try to think so, Richard, and I 
have no wish to grumble directly you come 
home ; but it is tea-time, I am sure, and these 
light evenings beguile one into the belief that 
it is not so late asit is. I must go down-stairs 
to be in readiness. Ah! there are the boys; 
they always pull the bell as if they meant to 
break the wire, monkeys!” 

Gabrielle had not exaggerated her opinion 





| 








| she must needs set up a flirtation with Leonard, | of the light in which her mother regarded her, 
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for Mrs. Vaughan was very slow to believe that ; her intellectual tastes and her innate refine- 


her daughter’s steadiness was of a kind to last. | 
The past four years had been a time of con- 
stant work and many cares; there had been | 
no intense pressure of poverty, but still it had | 
been far from easy to keep everything going, 
and Leonard’s hospital fees had had to be 
saved out of the narrow income as best they 
could. In the first year or two Gabrielle had 
made a little plan of her own, by which she 
hoped to be able to defray these expenses 
herself. She had painted a fan for Agnes, 
which had, of course, been shown to all the 
girls at Mrs. Atherton’s, and several had 
wished for copies of it. In great delight 
Agnes had told her sister, and she built a 
castle at once. Of course the fans alone 
would not bring in much, but they would at, 
least set her going, and she had not the 
slightest doubt that other ways of turning her 
drawing to account would unfold themselves. 
She knew that she had tried her best to do 
her duty, and to be the good daughter which 
it was her earnest desire to be; so in great 
delight, though in some trepidation, she asked 
her mother’s permission. But Mrs, Vaughan 
would not hear of it. She told her (not 
knowing that she was well acquainted with it) 
the whole story of her uncle Frank, and how 
he had gone wrong because he had been 
allowed to follow the bent of his inclination ; 
and poor Gabrielle, afraid to speak lest she 
should say something for which afterwards she 
would be sorry, went away in silence, and 
Mrs. Vaughan thought her sulky, than which 
nothing could have been more untrue. She 
was really very unnecessarily anxious about 
Gabrielle, but the fact was, she did not at all 
understand her, and she felt she was doing 
the wisest thing possible in crushing all her 
aspirations, and chaining her to a life which 
would have been irksome indeed if she had 
not early learnt to carry her cross, and to see 
a Father's hand in everything. 

But it had been a sad time for Gabrielle, 
with her warm affections and fresh aspirations 
checked and thwarted, and a disheartening 
sense of not being trusted constantly upon 
her spirits. It was this want of confidence 
in her which had made her mother refuse 
invitations for her, and keep her secluded at 
home. She thought there was no knowing 
what friends Gabrielle might make in society, 
such as the Frasers, who were cultivated 
people ; and she judged it safer for her to, 
have nothing to do with them. Of the 
Russells she saw as little as possible, but that 
little might have been very injurious had 
Gabrielle been a different girl. As it was, 


ment lifted her above all evil effects of 
Alice’s frivolity, but it was a sad dearth of all 
things pleasant and bright fora young girl to 
be in. 

Of late she had turned her music to 
account by accompanying Leonard in his 
songs every evening. Mrs. Vaughan had 
always encouraged her music with this view, 
but, unfortunately, it seemed likely to defeat 
her good intentions, for Laura’s singing 
was the only accomplishment which she pos- 
sessed that was worth anything, and it had 
gone far to assist in that captivation of 
Leonard’s fancy which his mother regretted 
as much as Gabrielle. 

Those dying words of her father’s had 
sunk too deeply into her heart for her ever to 
attempt to dispute her mother’s wishes, and 
it may have been greatly owing to this that 
the two agreed so well together. Mrs. 
Russell looked upon Gabrielle as a pattern of 
all that was dutiful and obedient, and Mr. 
Stewart admired her greatly ; and Jane and 
cook, who still held sway in the kitchen, 
were accustomed to remark that not even 
Miss Agnes, who had naturally a wonderfully 


good temper, was more considerate and kind || 
attentive to her | 


towards them, or more 


| 








mamma, than was Miss Gabrielle, for all she | 
had been such a thoughtless, wild little girl, | 


Mrs. 
having, by means of suppression and repres- 
sion, brought this happy state of things to 
pass. 
silent endurance that warm, impulsive young 
heart possessed, and so she took the submis- 
sion very quietly. She was thankful for it to 


a certain extent, as a desirable state of things, | 


but she never gave her daughter credit for 
having any share in it. As to Gabrielle, the 
four years and more since her father’s death 
had not been wasted. It had been a ter- 
rible blow to lose both him and her dearest 
friend in one year, but it had led her to look 
more entirely than she might otherwise have 
done to the one unfailing source of strength 
and sympathy, and this is what a nature such 
as hers has great need of. Not that it 
is not necessary for all—most certainly it is ; 
but all do not feel the need in the same 
measure. There are some temperaments 
naturally blunt and hard; these can bear 
unkindness and disappointment much more 
easily than those, who are loving and sen- 
sitive. For these—to whom the sorrows of 
life comme with tenfold keenness, and its joys 
with tenfold power of attraction—religion is a 
necessity which they very early learn to feel ; 


Vaughan took credit to herself for | 


She had no idea of the capacity for | 
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and Gabrielle would not have been slow to| 
own that, if her sufferings had abounded, her | 


consolation had been in like measure. 

She was always cheerful outwardly, and it 
was a very merry party gathered round the 
tea-table that evening: Tom had always 


| some absurd school anecdotes to relate, and 


Arthur was witty in his way ; Leonard was 
always overflowing with nonsense, and_| 


Richard was pacing up and down the long 
path when she appeared with her basket. 

“The old place is very black and smutty, 
but I am fond of it in spite of all,” he said, 
when the flowers were gathered and they 
were returning to the house. 

“Yes, it has so many associations which 
no other house and garden ever could have. 
It has been a struggle to keep it on, but it 


Richard was not wanting in respect of con-| would have been a great grief to leave it. 


tributing his share, so that they were a very 
lively party ; and no cares of Gabrielle’s or 
Richard’s were suffered to dim the sunny 
atmosphere. Mrs. Vaughan looked a good 
deal older, but she was not in other respects 
altered. She had always been quiet, and not 
very demonstrative, though she showed more 
of her real feelings to her other children than 
she did to the one who was perhaps more 
sensitive than any, and would the most 
warmly have responded to them. Rosa was 
quite as pretty as she had been five years 
ago, and that is not an ordinary thing, for 
there are awkward stages of growth, when 


| the prettiest child is at a disadvantage ; but 


she was light and graceful as ever, and far 
from being all legs and arms, as Arthur was 


| In the midst of the chatter that went on at 


tea Mrs. Vaughan’s visit to Clapton was 


| not alluded to, and afterwards there was so 





much of interest to be related, both on 
Richard’s part and that of his mother, 
that the subject was not brought up that 
evening. 

“Richard is here!” was Gabrielle’s first 
thought the next morning, and it brought 
with it a sense of comfort and peace which 
was sometimes lacking in her mind. It was 
the day before Palm Sunday, and the after- 
noon would be free, that was one comfort ; her 
Easter holidays did not begin till the follow- 
ing Wednesday, but there w vould still be more 
than a week with him afterwards, and she was 
fully determined to make the most of the 
time with her brother. 


before breakfast, but Rosa was growing use- 
ful, and took her small share in the daily 
duties with great alacrity. Gabrielle found 
time at last to go into the garden and gather 
the daffodils which were in bloom at the end 
near the old apple tree. The “Lent lilies,” 
as her father had always called them, were 
sacred in Gabrielle’s eyes, for she had been 
arranging them that sad evening when the 
news had come of cousin Margaret’s death, 
and the return of Eastertide always brought 
the sorrow freshly to her mind. It was a 
warmer day than they had had yet, and 


There were always 
various little household matters to attend to! 


Ah! here is Rosa. Is mamma down yet?” 

“She is just coming. Arthur sent me to 
say he has torn his second-best jacket, and he 
does not know what to wear.” 

“The factis,” said Gabrielle, laughing and 
turning to Richard, “ the boy gets worse and 
worse with his clothes. I am obliged to lock 
his best away from him, or he would never be 
fit to be seen. Here is the key, Rosa; but 
stay! perhaps I can mend the tear before 
school.” 

“Oh no, Ella, that I am sure you could 
not! It isall jagged, and there is a great bit 
of cloth hanging loose.” 

“Very well. I must give him a little 
caution. Be quick, dear.” 

“There is my afternoon walk spoilt,” 
thought Gabrielle, but she did not say any- 
thing, and she and her brother went into the 
house. 

* Did you settle anything with Mrs. Fraser’s 
friend, mamma ?” she asked during breakfast. 

“Oh yes. I forgot to tell you, we were 
all so busy talking last night. She is very 
much inclined to come, and said she would 
call this afternoon.” 

“Did you like her?” 

“Yes, very much; and I think really she 
would be nice to have. I have a horror of 
fresh faces, but she is certainly agreeable, 
and as she only cares for the two large rooms, 
the study can be turned into a bedroom as | 
soon as she has decided.” 

“ What is the lady’s name?” asked Leonard. 

“ Campbell ; she is a clergyman’s widow.” 

“ Probably the R.A.’s relation, Ella,” said 
Leonard, slily. | 

Gabrielle’s heart gave a great bound, but 
she could not tell how far her mother heard | 
or understood, and she only answered, “Just | 
possible.” 

But that little remark of his was quite suf- | 
ficient to kindle a spark of hope, and as she | 
remembered the ‘“Swanmere Vicarage” on 
the card given her by her Mrs. Campbell at 
Chingford the spark lighted up considerably. | 
There had been so little hope in her life of | 
late, that she eagerly caught at the faintest 


| idea of it. 
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“What is she like, mamma ?” she ventured 
to ask, with a view to deciding the matter. 

“ Small, and rather stout ; her hair is grey, 
and she has a very sweet face. I should say 
she has been very pretty in her day; she is 
good-looking still. Arthur, my boy, you are 
eating no breakfast; do put that book 
away.” 

The description agreed with the picture 
indelibly impressed on Gabrielle’s mind, and 
it so struck Leonard, that afterwards, when 
she was at the door seeing him off, he said 
confidently, “You may depend upon it, Ella, 
it is the R.A.’s sister-in-law ; and if so, she 
will be a good fairy in the house. Contrive 
to see her if you can.” 

Gabrielle had, by long habit, grown used 
to the difficult business of putting a subject 
away from her mind when it would interfere 


| with her immediate duties; but it must be 


owned she felt it somewhat more difficult than 
usual this morning, for it so seldom hap- 
pened that anything tangible came to rouse a 
little hope in her heart, that the hope was all 
the more hard to subdue when it did arise. | 
But she did her best, and helped her boys on | 
through their various sources of bewilderment | 
as well as she could, which was, in fact, very 
well indeed ; and when twelve o’clock came, 
and she was free at last, she went up-stairs for | 
the torn jacket, hoping to accomplish its 
needs before dinner, for she had set her heart 


on a walk with Richard afterwards. As she 
came down her mother met her. 
“Oh, Gabrielle,” she said, “I would 


rather you. went for your walk now; it is 
beautifully bright, and I should like you to be 
at home this afternoon. I don’t know that I 
shall want you, but it will be nice to know 
you are at hand.” 

The pleasure of being considered of use by 
her mother overbalanced her disappoint- 
ment, and she went up-stairs again to dress. 
Richard was out, so she took Rosa for a good 
brisk walk, and came back looking so bloom- 
ing and bright that Richard thought her more 
lovely than ever,—and he had always admired 
her with all his heart. 

She chose the quiet schoolroom for her 


| mending business, and was busy with it when 


a ring came, and she heard some ladies being 
shown into the dining-room. She sat on ina 
state of wonder and alternate hope and fear 
for some time, but at last she heard the 
dining-room bell ring, and Jane came up with | 
a message to the effect that her mamma) 
wanted her, and that Mrs. Fraser and another | 
lady were with her. 





CHAPTER XV.—AT LAST! 


|“ My dear Gabrielle, how long it is since I 


You are such a busy home- 
This 


have seen you ! 
daughter that you never come near us. 
is Mrs. Campbell ; she ——” 

But Mrs. Fraser was interrupted in the 
midst of her introduction, for her friend and 
Gabrielle were looking at each other not at all 
as is the customary way of strangers to look. 


“T am quite sure it is!” said Mrs. Camp- | 


bell ; “ did not I meet you once in Epping 
Forest, not far from Woodford? Your 
brothers and your little sister were with you, 
and you were sketching.” 

“Yes; I knew you at once. Iam sovery 
glad to see you again ; I have thought of you 
so often.” 

Mrs. Vaughan looked rather astonished, 
and Gabrielle proceeded to explain :— 

‘Don’t you remember, mamma, our telling 
you of a lady we met in the forest when we 
were at Chingford who gave me her card ?” 

Mrs. Vaughan remembered something 
about it now it was brought before her, but 
the Chingford visit had been succeeded by 
one so sad that she had forgotten a good deal 
of what went before it. Mrs. Fraser, who 
was delighted at the coincidence, went on :— 

“That accounts for little Rosa’s face 


having haunted you ever since yesterday. The || 


sisters are so alike that I do not wonder.” 

“ Nor I ; indeed, my- wonder is that I did 
not recognise her ; but children grow out of 
knowledge, and that day in the forest I did 
not notice her very particularly.” 

Mrs. Vaughan did not imagine that any 
special interest was attached to the meeting, 
and now asked Mrs. Campbell if she would 
not like to go into the drawing-room. Both 
ladies followed her, and Mrs. Campbell 
having expressed herself perfectly satisfied, 
and arranged to come on. Wednesday, they 
took leave. 

“What a very sweet face that girl has!” 
said Mrs. Campbell as they drove off. 

“Yes; and I believe she is as nice as 


| she looks ; Mr. Stewart thinks a great deal of 


her. I cannot imagine why her mother 
keeps her so much at home: I can never get 
her to come and see us, and I am sure it 
would be nice for Margaret and Isabel to 
know her—more intimately, I mean; they 
have known each other all their lives a little ; 
but when Mr. Vaughan was living there was 
always a difficulty put in the way of their 
becoming well acquainted, distance, or some 
other obstacle; and it is worse than ever 
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“J think you said he had been dead some 
time ?” 

“ Four years last September.” 

“ That was not long after I came upon the 
little group in the forest; I cannot tell you 
how it impressed me. She was unformed 
then, and very shy, but I should have known 
her again anywhere; and the two brothers, 





her sketch-book,—and indeed, I do not 
wonder at them, for it showed very great 
|| talent. 
|| cultivated at all since?” 
“T cannotsay. Mrs. Vaughan is reserved, | 
‘| and I should imagine the school takes up all | 
their time ; besides, they cannot be at all well | 
off.” 
“ There are several girls, I think you said ?” 
“ Two older than this one, and two younger. 
| The eldest is married, the next teaches some- 
where. The one who is two or three years 
younger than Gabrielle used to be a very un- 
pleasing child. Perhaps you can second my 
efforts, and induce Mrs. Vaughan to be less | 
strict ; 








one on each side of her, looked so proud of | “ 
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The two were soon off. Richard y was hor- 
rified at the preparations for building going 
on on either side of Love Lane, and Gabri- 
elle so thoroughly sympathized with him that 
they spent their first few minutes in grumbling 
at bricks and mortar generally, and at new 
houses in the old green field in particular. 

“T often wonder,” said Gabrielle presently, 
what spring must be like in the country : 








except a day or two at Harrow now and then 


/when I was a child, and my annual visit to 
Can you tell me whether it has been | 


the churchyard on Easter Tuesday for the 
|last four years, I really know nothing about 
it. I should like to watch the growth of the 
flowers and leaves from the beginning, and 
see the black branches turn green. I always 
think the fruit-trees and lilacs at home are 
lovely to watch, and Mrs. Russell’s glorious 
acacia ; but sometimes I sigh for the country 
lanes, and primroses and violets, which I have 
never in my life gathered wild.” 

“ Did not Mrs. Gray invite you into Nor- 


| folk last year ?” 


“Yes ; but you know mamma has a horror 


I quite long to give that poor girl a|of Sedgethorpe, as well she may have! I 
if 8 I § § pe, y 


little pleasure, and I am sure it could be easily | should like to have gone for something; I 


“T shall be most happy to do what I can, 
for she interests me greatly. There is an 
unusual amount of soul in that face.” 


“And so it really zs the R.A.’s sister-in-|the Doctor asked me over. 


99 


law ! 
you inquired politely after him?” 
“ Hush ! Leonard, mamma looked so sad 


wanted to see Jessie again. 
not. you go over to Sedgethorpe last Christ- 
mas?” 


By the way, did 


“Yes; I was staying at the Buxtons’, and 


I was glad of 


said Leonard that evening ; “I hope|the opportunity to go to Eastoft,—that is a 
sacred spot to us.” 


“Yes indeed; and that room at Sedge- 


when she alluded to our being at Chingford |thorpe! it is like no other place on earth 


that I don’t want to talk of it. 
wonder it should revive sorrowful memories, 
remembering what followed so soon.” 
Leonard was suddenly grave. 
“Well, I won’t help on the business,” he 


said, kindly ; ; “ but it will be all right now, I | like her for a sister.” 


am sure.—Richard, old fellow, are you good 
for a game of chess?” 

Wednesday afternoon found Mrs. Campbell 
located in her rooms, and Gabrielle compa- 


One cannot | to me. 


tell you a secret, 
for my own.” 


Was Jessie just the same ?” 
“Yes; if anything, nicer still. Ella, I must 
it is my wish to win Jessie 





“ Dear Richard! how glad Iam! I shall 


“Don’t make too sure of having her ; she 


will be very hard to win.” 


“ Nonsense, Richard ! how can you talk in 


that way ? Of course she can’t help caring for 


ratively free to enjoy Richard’s society. The | you when she sees more of you.” 


others were all more or less delighting in a 


**T must own to you, Ella, that I have been 


little respite from work, and now there seemed | over three or four times ; perhaps it would be 


some prospect of a few happy walks. 


wiser not to go at all, but I don’t know how 


“When can you be ready, Ella?” asked | to stay away.” 


Richard the next morning; “it is so fresh 
and pleasant out of doors.” 

“TI must speak to mamma first. Oh, there 
she is—Mamma, Richard proposes a walk ; 
can I go? 
this morning, I think. ” 

“No. I am going to write letters, and 


Rosie is happy gardening with the boys: go, | asked her yet ? 





and enjoy yourselves.” 


“Ts she not nice ? do you think she likes 


you?” 


“Undoubtedly ; but she is too demonstra- 


tive in her kindness to satisfy me ; if she cared 
There is nothing particular to do | for me as I should like she would act very 
differently : you understand ?” 


“Yes, quite. But you have not really 


“Oh no! one must break down the out 
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works before one storms the fortress. Then | anything that comes in the way of duty, but 
there is so much to consider, even whether it | I cannot say I am really fond of teaching.” 
is wise to persevere under the circumstances,| “What have you been drawing during the 
or right, considering how little I have been last four years anda halt? You ought to 
able to do for you all these years. Some- have something very good to show me.” 
times I think it would be wiser to go no fur-| ‘Oh, please don’t speak of it; it is quite 
ther ; but I cannot tell you, Ella, what she is at a standstill, and likely to be: I have no 
to me.” time for it at all.” 

Gabrielle sympathized with all her heart,| “ But ought not timeto be made? It grieves 
and he went on confiding his hopes and fears me to think of such a gift being put aside.” 
to her in a way that left her rather burdened} Mrs. Campbell was very kind, and Gabri- 
with care when she came home. That Jessie! elle could not feel towards her as to a 
should not, in time, return his love was a stranger, still she shrank from mentioning the 
possibility she felt was too unlikely to con- real reason and only said, with very hot cheeks 
template ; but he seemed perplexed and and a heart beating too fast to be comfort- 
troubled. Then here was Leonard so foolish able,‘ I would rather you asked mamma about 
about Laura that she almost dreaded seeing it if you did not mind. She does not wish 
him for fear he should have to tell her that me to go on with it. I don’t know how 
he had proposed and been accepted ; for, of you might influence her; but she can explain 
course, there would be no doubt in his case ; her reasons better than I can.” 

Laura would be far too glad to secure him.| “There is no want of will on your part, I 
It oppressed her, and with the ache always imagine?” 

in her heart from her disappointed hopes) ‘ Want of will? Oh no, no; the difficulty 
and sense of being depreciated, she felt more is to keep my will in order: but I must con- 
weary than ever, and was thankful for the one | sider mamma first. Thanks, dear Mrs. Camp- 
unfailing Refuge where cates and griefs could bell, you are very kind to care about it.” 

be taken, and strength could always be found.| “I shall ask her about it,” said Mrs. Camp- 

Richard went back to Cambridge, and bell, assuringly. “And so you teach astro- 
school work recommenced. She had seen! nomy?” looking at some diagrams on the wall. 
but little of Mrs. Campbell all this time, and| Gabrielle smiled. “A very mild attempt,” 
the uncertainty which seemed to attend all! she said. “I know so little myself, but one 
things earthly so weighed upon her that she | likes to make the most of even that.” 
dared not indulge the hopes which had been, “Well, it is nearly nine, and I must not 
aroused anew on the day of their meeting. keep you; but I have a portfolio of lovely 
It was the Monday after Easter week, and | views in my room whenever you can spare 
Gabrielle was rearranging some books in the | me an hour.” 
schoolroom after breakfast, when there was a} Gabrielle thanked her gratefully, and 
light tap at the door, and answering her! finished her preparations. Her eighteen boys 
“Come in,” Mrs. Campbell entered. came in very shortly, and sums and copies, 

“You are so difficult to catch,” she said,|history and grammar, soon asserted their 
“but I heard you just now, and I thought | claims to her attention in a way which obliged 
I would make sure. I want to thank you for} her to put Mrs. Campbell and her ideas out 
the delicious violets in my room ; I feel sure | of her head. : 
they were put there by the kind hand which| That evening Mrs. Vaughan had occasion 
surprised me with the daffodils on Easter Day; to ask Mrs. Campbell a question, and the 
thank you very much.” opportunity was too good for Gabrielle’s ad- 

“I knew you must be fond of flowers, so| vocate to lose. 

I ventured. I only wish I could bring some| “I am much interested in your daughter,” 
every day, but the violets are not very plenti- | she said, when the immediate business was 


ful this year.” disposed of, and Mrs. Vaughan had been be- 
“ And this is the schoolroom. How many guiled into staying a little while for a twilight 
little restless mortals does it hold ?” chat. 


“Tt will take from twenty to twenty-five,| “In Gabrielle ?” she said. ; 
but we prefer a smaller number; we have| “Yes; I can never forget the first impres- 


eighteen just now.” | sion our meeting in the forest left upon me.” 
“ Are you fond of teaching?” | “I had quite forgotten the circumstance. 
Gabrielle smiled as she shook her head and | So much trouble followed that visit to Ching- 
answered,— ford that I have lost the remembrance of 


“TI make a point of trying not to dislike | many little things going before.” 
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“ We were in sorrow together,” said Mrs. | to be proved; she has never been allowed to 
Campbell ; “ my dear husband was taken ill | follow fully the bent of her inclination. I 
that autumn, and he lingered on in such suf-| doubt her steadiness of purpose. She is a 
fering that I could only be thankful when it | dear, affectionate girl, and at present gives 
was ended at last.” |me very little cause for anxiety, but J do not 

“You have only one child, I think ?” | believe she is guided by anything but feeling 

“One son ; he is married, and since my | _and impulse ; she never was as a child.” 
husband’s death I have been ‘living with him ;| “ But excuse me,” said Mrs. Campbell, “I 
but the rectory is small, and the children are _am almost afraid of seeming impertinent, still 
many ; besides, my sister Mrs. Urquhart was | it appears rather hard to me that one’s childish 
very anxious S for me to be within reach of faults should never be forgotten. 7 was the most 





her.” 


ae | ota no sister,” said Mrs. Vaughan, 


rather sadly ; “I have had to struggle on alone | 


to a great extent.” 

‘But your children are an endless source 
of comfort to you, I should think.” 

“Yes, they are good children, and very 
anxious to save me as much as they can; but 
my eldest daughter, who used to be my right 
hand, has been married three years, and Agnes 
I seldom see; I have only Gabrielle and Rosa 
constantly with me.” 


“ But it was of her I meant to speak. Iwas 


greatly struck with some sketches of hers that | 


day in the forest,—with one in particular ; it 
was wonderfully done, and showed unusual 
talent, for, on inquiry, I found she had had 
no instruction.” 

“No. We were always afraid of giving it her. 
Mr. Vaughan had a brother an artist, who 
unfortunately went wrong, and Gabrielle is so 
strikingly like him that it seemed right to check 
any similar tendency in her, and I have dili- 
gently kept it down.” 

“But you do not feel that her love for 
drawing must of necessity lead her to follow 
her uncle’s example?” 

“T think it is best to be on the safe side ; 
I have always looked on any wish to prosecute 
her fancy as a symptom of going in a wrong 
direction ; we suffered so much through her 
uncle that we always felt nervous about her. | 
She used at one time to neglect everything for 
her drawing, but now I think she really cares 
very little about it.” 


“ But do you think it possible that a natural | 
gift like that can ever cease to exert its wish to | 
Do you not think that a sense | 


express itself? 
of duty has had something to do with her re- 
linquishing: of it ?” 

“You will consider me a strange mother,” 
said Mrs. Vaughan, “but I cannot readily | 
believe Gabrielle to be actuated by any motive 
of that sort; her uncle never was, and they are 
as alike as it is possible to be.” 

“But a difference in training may have 
worked wonders.” 

“Tt may, but I doubt it. 


Gabrielle has still| in such matters ; 


untidy child possible till my love of beauty 
asserted itself over my careless habits, and I 
have been a proverb for neatness a good many 
| years now ; but yet my sister, who remembers 
the untidy drawers and litters of all sorts in 
our schoolroom, still speaks to me and of me 
as if I were not altered in the least. Do you 
not think your daughter’s habits and feelings 
may have undergone a similar change ?” 

“* If she has become orderly and methodical 
it is only because she has been so pressed for 
| time, that never to know where her things were 
would have been a serious hindrance ; that is 
an improvement, certainly, but I cannot believe 
in her stability of purpose till she has been 
proved.” 

“But is it not a proof of stability of principle 
| that she has refrained from drawing all these 
| years?” 

“‘She has never had time.” 

** But she might have made it,” 

“She could not without neglecting her 
duties.” 

“But does not her preference of duty to 
pleasure prove her to possess some strength 
of mind?” 
| Perhaps so: I do not know what motive 
|guides her. She was once very much under 
| the influence of a cousin of Mr. Vaughan, who 
died five years ago. She was very good and 
Teligious, and Gabrielle was quite led by her ; 
but I always dreaded her taking anything up 
|very strongly. My idea of religion is that it 
‘should be practical, and shown ‘forth in one’s 
| daily life.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“But Gabrielle is naturally so sentimental 
that religion with her would almost be sure to 
| expend itself in sensation and excitement, and 
| she would never stop short of one extreme or 
| the other.” 

“ But surely you consider her religious ?” 
| Certainly, to some extent; but still I am 
| not sure that it has taken sufficiently deep root 
|in her heart to be a safeguard to her. She is 

most reverent and attentive to all outward 
| forms, and so far I have never seen her foolish 
but she is very reserved, 
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never open with me as the others are, so that 
I really know nothing of her inner life. It 
is a very rare thing to see her out of temper, 
and she is kindness itself, but then her dis- 
position is naturally sweet, I do not think 
religion has anything to do with that.” 

Mrs. Campbell felt it was useless to say more 
on this topic, so she only remarked, “I think 
you said it was she who drew those two crayon 
portraits in the dining-room ?” 

“Yes; little Rosa, and her cousin Miss 
Wynn, whom I mentioned to you. She has 
undoubted talent, but I dread encouraging it ; 
it would be terrible to have her uncle’s story 
repeated.” 

Mrs. Campbell’s opinion of Mrs. Vaughan 
was that she was possessed by an unfortunate 
crotchet. But though she said no more at 
that time, she thought over the subject, and at 
the end of a week had another conversation 
with her, which resulted in Mrs. Vaughan’s 
calling Gabrielle into her room after tea, and 
dismissing Rosa, who was generally her elder 
sister’s shadow. 

“Gabrielle, my dear, Mrs. Campbell has been 
making a proposal to me. She seems interested 
in you and your taste for drawing, and she 
wants me to try you a little. I have told her 
how fully occupied you are, but she has kindly 
offered to take your place in the schoolroom 
for an hour twice a week, that you may have 
time to go on with it. 
to this proposal, but it was so kindly made that 
I felt I must, at least, consider it. Do you 
think I can trust you not to let it carry you 
away ?”’ 

Gabrielle was nearly beside herself with 
delight, but a long habit of controlling her 
feelings in her mother’s presence was more 
powerful even than her joy, and her answer 
was so quiet as almost to startle her mother. 

“T think you could, dear mamma ; I should 
be very much obliged to you.” 

“ You are sure you would like it?” 

“Like” was far too cold a word, but 
Gabrielle could not trust herself to say all 
she felt. ‘*I love drawing as much as ever I 
did, mamma ; it will bea greater delight to me 
than I can tell you. I will try not to let it 
be too engrossing, dear mother ;” and she gave 
her a kiss: “you are sure you don’t mind ?” 

“IT can scarcely say that, Ella; but Mrs. 
Campbell represents it as so much for your 
good, that I feel it would be, at least, right to 
try you, and you are no longer a child. She 
wishes to introduce you to her brother-in-law, 
Mr. Urquhart,—you know his name, I dare 
say; he belongs to the Royal Academy.” 

“Yes, mamma, thank you, I should like 

Vil. 
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|that very much ; and then perhaps I could 
help you more if I got on.” 

' “Tam quite satisfied with the help you give 
‘me now, Ella. However, one can but try; 
only don’t forget your poor uncle.” 

Gabrielle kissed her mother quietly and 
went away. Mrs. Vaughan was going to walk 
with Rosa, and as soon as the door closed 
behind them Gabrielle ran down-stairs and 
knocked at the drawing-room door. Mrs. 
Campbell was sitting by the table writing 
when Gabrielle came in. She had expected 
her to be very pleased, but she was a little 
taken by surprise, after all. Natural feeling 
will assert itself at times, and all the more 
strongly for being long suppressed. Gabrielle’s 
heart was throbbing with a thousand mingled 
emotions as she came up to her friend. She 
tried to control herself, but it was of no use ; 
the look in Mrs. Campbell’s face broke down 
all artificial barriers, and she threw herself on 
her knees by her side and burst into a passion 
of tears. They were very loving, motherly 
arms which held her close, and very tender, 
gentle eyes from which the tears fell over 
Gabrielle’s bent head. 

“Dear child,” she said presently, “do not 
cry so; you will exhaust yourself.” 

“Oh, dear, dear Mrs. Campbell, I cannot 
thank you. It is the very thing -almost the 
only thing; I have but one stronger wish, and 
I have waited so long, and tried so to be 
patient. I began to think it never would 
come ; but it has, and how can I thank you? 
I can only love you with all my heart.” 

“T do not want thanks, my dear, but I do 
want to see you happy and in the way to use 
your talent; I am not afraid you will abuse it, 
but it has temptations, as every gift has; you 
know how to combat them, I am sure.” 

“Was mamma very unwilling?” asked 
Gabrielle presently. 

“At first she was, and perhaps we -can 
scarcely wonder: it will be your task now to 
prove that gifted minds need not make ship- 
wreck of themselves.” 


“ Dear cousin Margaret said it would come -| 


when I could be trusted, but I thought that 
never would be, it has been such a long weary | 
time of probation.” 

“ And it is not yet over ; you will remember 
that, dear. You have been tried by having 
what you longed for withheld, now it is given 
to you: sometimes possession is a sharper | 
trial than privation,—you will think of that, | 
my child?” 

You.” 

“And never lose heart, dear; God never bids 


us wait longer than necessary ; sometimes He | 
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withholds what we intensely long for, but it is 
only for our good; it will surely come to us 
some day, if not in this life, then in the next; 





| 
| 
| 
| 








nothing is ever really lost or wasted.” 

“But sometimes everything seems to go 
awry and crooked.” 

“ He can make it plain, and He will, in His 
own time; we must not be impatient; His 
ways are not our ways. What! crying still? 
come, that will never do; there will be no 
bright face presently for your mamma to see, 
and that will be a poor reward for her consent 
to your wishes.” 

Gabrielle roused herself at this, and lifted 
up a verytear-stained face ; she so seldom gave 
way to any feeling now, that when she did cry 
it was a serious business, and kind Mrs. Camp- 
bell was greatly touched. There were tears 
in her own eyes as she gently put back 
Gabrielle’s ruffled curls, and this token of 
sympathy went to her heart. She had never 
before seen any such manifestation of interest 
in her except from her dear cousin Margaret, 
and for her joys and sorrows to be considered 
worthy the tears of any one else was some- 
thing quite unknown to her. She had been 
inclined to love Mrs. Campbell from the first, 
but this settled the matter, and it would be 
hard to say which blessing she felt most thank- 
ful for, the permission to use her gift, or the 
acquisition of a friend like this, 

Her face had recovered its usual quiet look 
before the lamp was lighted. She said nothing 
to Leonard whilst their mother was in the 
room, she felt it would seem like triumphing 
over her; but the next morning she went 
to him in the garden, and told him the good 
news. 

“Hip! hip! hip! hurrah!” shouted Leonard 
vigorously, while Gabrielle blushed and wished 
he would be less noisy. 

‘What a boy you are still!” she said ; “can’t | 
you be reasonable? People will wonder what 
is the matter.” 

“Let them; I am out of my wits fro fem. 
But how jolly it is! Didn’t I tell you she would 
be a good fairy? Now when are you going | 
to see the R.A. ?—the rara avis. 1am long- | 
ing to know how he strikes a stranger, and that | 
stranger my well-beloved sister.” 

“IT don’t know yet. And, Leonard, don’t | 
say too much before mamma. _ I can’t bear | 
her to be worried: it is very kind of her to! 
have consented at all, and I want nothing to | 
trouble her if I can help it.” 

“ All right, old lady. What shall you do for 
a studio?” 


““Of course it could: I'll send Banks at 
once ; I can call as I go by.” 

“Not to-day, please, Leonard dear. You 
knowthere are ever so many things to consider, 
and we must not incur any unnecessary ex- 
pense. Presently, I have no doubt, I shall 
ask you to do a great deal for me.” 

* All right ! You shall pay me for any extra- 
ordinary service by taking Laura’s likeness.” 

* That I never shall, so do not ask me!” 

“What's the matter, Ella? One would 
think I had proposed something dreadful,— 
asked you to shoot somebody, or that sort of 
thing.” 

“Tf think I am a little excited,” said 
Gabrielle, in much concern at her slip of the 
tongue ; “ but I shall have a great deal to do, 
and not too much time to do itin. I think 
we must postpone the likeness.” 

Leonard was easily pacified, and his sister 
was very glad she had not committed herself 
by any stronger expression of opinion. “I 
shall write to Richard to-day,” she said ; 
“won't he be delighted ?” 

“Yes; it is altogether first-rate. I hate 
your humdrumming away at those dense- 
headed young curmudgeons up-stairs.” 

“ But we owe a good deal to the ‘curmud- 
geons,’ Leonard.” 

Her brother was not very willing to own it, 
though he knew it was true. 

“ How did you contrive to keep so mum 
about it last night?” he said. 

“ { knew you would be very pleased, and I 
thought it would be wiser not to tell you, for 
mamma’s sake.” 

“What a girl youare, Ella! You used to 
be called the thoughtless one of the family, 
but it strikes me that was a wrong verdict, or 
you have altered strangely, or something. 
Well, I won’t bother you, that you may rely 
upon. Mrs. Campbell’s a stunning old lady, 


and you may tell her I say so.” 


“Thank you, Leonard, I have no doubt 


|she would appreciate the compliment ; sup- 
| pose you pay it yourself?” 


Leonard laughed, and the two went into 
the house. 


CHAPTER XVI.—-NEW FRIENDS. 


“ Mrs. CAMPBELL wants you to go to Ken- 
sington to-morrow to lunch at her sister’s, 
Ella; will you arrange everything accord- 


|ingly ?” 


“Yes, mamma, thank you: I am very glad 
she chose Wednesday :—what time is she 


“The surgery is never used now; don’t| going?” 


you think it‘could be made available?” 





Be erent nen 


«Soon after twelve.” 
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been given, and Mrs. Vaughan was far from | force. 
easy ; but she could not go back from her; the widow, was able and willing to provide 
word. She could only trust she had not| for all the temptations that might assail her 
made a mistake, and long earnestly to know | fatherless child. But if she had done wrong 
what her husband’s wishes would have.been. | in allowing her to go into temptation? There 
Gabrielle's was not the only anxious heart in| was but one help for this also, and she took 
that house, for her mother had many cares, | courage. 
and a misgiving as to her treatment of Ella, Gabrielle was in some awe of strangers, 
was not one of the least. She was half in- and as they drove along she mused a good 
clined to own to herself that she did not; deal over what Mr. and Mrs. Urquhart might 
understand her, but still that seemed absurd, | be like. If Mrs. Campbell’s sister proved to 
she must be better able than any one else to/| be only half as nice as she was Gabrielle felt 
comprehend the character of her own child ;|she should be satisfied, and, whenever she 
but there was always a lurking sense of un- | could, she stole a look at the sweet face by 
quietness in her heart when the subject was | her side. She was very fond of studying faces, 
brought before her. Gabrielle looked her} and making up histories to go with them. 
best in her quiet dress of soft dove-colour,; The human countenance was to her like a 
with a faint tinge of pink in her bonnet set-| book which it was her great delight to read, 
ting off her delicate complexion. There was and no mould of feature or play of expression 
something so fresh and spring-like in her,;ever escaped her. She often found herself 
appearance as she stood by the window that| mechanically trying to reproduce what had 
Mrs Campbell felt proud of her charge. struck her—on corners of the slates whereon 
** Good-bye, Rosa, take care of mamma.—! her boys worked their sums, or on any waste 
And, mother dear, don’t tire yourself with | scraps of writing-paper that might be on the 
walking, Rosa will be quite happy in the gar-| table before her. Lips in all their numberless 
den.” variations of curve,—the scornful, the morose, 
* Very well.” the sorrowful, the joyous, the laughing, the 
Mrs. Vaughan felt very much as if she had | thoughtful; noses—Grecian, Roman, aqui- 
signed and sealed a warrant for her daughter's | line, snub, thin, thick, flat, with all the sub- 
execution—morally, at least, and she turned |tile degrees of sensitiveness which a nostril 
away from the door with a heavy heart. Ga-|can show, were scattered over her own 
brielle’s was not so light as it might have been, | old exercise-books ad infinitum ; eyes—lan- 
for the evident reluctance on her mother’s | guishing, pensive, brilliant, laughing, beseech- 
part wounded her deeply, and she felt that | ing, squinting, threatening—looked out from 
after the long time of hope deferred, she was | many an old strip of cartridge paper in her 
having her wish gratified at a heavy cost, for| portfolio; and ears of all sizes and shapes 
during the last fortnight there had been| might have listened to her sighs had they 
enough solicitude on her account in her) been instinct with life ; brows—high, broad, 
mother’s face to make her a good deal less| prominent, narrow, low, frowned and smiled 
elated than would otherwise have been the|by turns; and hair smoothly braided @ /a 
case. Poor Mrs. Vaughan! she was really| Grecgue, or in rippling waves and flowing 
very anxious. Surely she had done right in| tresses might have furnished a wig-maker 
letting her go! If it could only have been | liberally if it had only been real ; while chins, 
Agnes she would have felt quite easy, but then | —massive, pointed, dimpled, retreating—had 
Agnes had no particular talent for anything : | been tried over and over again. Mrs. Camp- 
on the whole, perhaps, It was as well to be/| bell’s face was a pleasing subject for contem- 
only moderately endowed with mental gifts.| plation;—grey hair which had once been 
Mrs. Vaughan’s doubts and questions were | thick and dark was parted neatly under her 
leading her into a few mistakes, as faithless | white cap over a forehead broad and smooth, 
fears generally do; but she had her source of| with nothing developed in it but what was 
comfort too, for there were some beautifully| good and true. Large soft grey eyes, a 
illuminated words over the mantelpiece in| straight nose, and a mouth small and deli- 
her room which had been a message of com- | cately formed, were features not to be despised 
fort to her many a morning when, waking | in themselves ; but the eyes had such a peace- 
from a troubled sleep, her eyes and heart had ful look in them, and the mouth wore so 
together rested there: —“ I will not fail thee, | sweet an expression of goodness and repose, 
nor forsake thee.” Just now the fact that| that it was easy to lose sight of the outward 
Gabrielle had painted the text did not (as | beauty, and think of nothing but the soul 





Surely He, emphatically the God of 
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which animated it. Gabrielle felt it was 
worth looking at, and the more she looked 
the more she loved it. It was quite a differ- 
ent face from her cousin Margaret’s,—less 
passionate, more naturally submissive ; but 
there was the same expression on this as on 
that, a look as of peace after a hard conflict. 
The resemblance drew Gabrielle’s heart to- 
wards her companion as nothing else could 
have done. 

Just now the placid face wore an expres- 
sion of regret. Mrs. Campbell was much 
interested in the young girl by her side, and 
she could but remember how, more than 
thirty years ago, she had shed bitter tears 
over her baby daughter, who had died when 
scarcely a year old. It had been a deep sor- 
row to her, and her mother’s heart put forth 
very clinging tendrils, ready to twine round 
the young, fresh nature she had been brought 
into contact with. Gabrielle could be as 
much to her as she could be to Gabrielle, she 
thought ; but she felt her position was a deli- 
cate one, and was very anxious not to usurp 
her mother’s place. 

It was a long drive to Kensington, though 
Gabrielle did not find it so, for Mrs. Camp- 
bell was a very agreeable companion and she 
had not felt, in the least, dull. The cab stop- 
ped, at last, before the house they were 
bound for, and Mrs. Urquhart gave Gabrielle 
a very kind reception. She was elderly 





like her sister, but, except that undefinable 
similarity which one sees in members of the | 
same family, she and Mrs. Campbell were as | 
unlike as sisters could be. Gabrielle’s friend | 
was small, with a little plump, compact figure, | 
and Mrs. Urquhart was tall and rather | 
stately. They were alike in their kindness of | 
heart, at any rate, and Gabrielle was feeling | 
quite at home when Mr. Urquhart came in. | 

The R.A. ix propria persona. It is im-| 
possible to say with what reverence and} 
wonder Gabrielle was inclined to regard him. | 
He was very bald, with a long grey beard, | 
and eyes dark and thoughtful, with a power of 
concentration in them which struck her very 
much. She wondered where she had soon | 
such eyes before. It was not till long after- 
wards that she was told she had the same 
look in her own. He was very attentive 
and kind, and Gabrielle, as she sat by him 
at lunch opposite Mrs. Campbell, could 
scarcely believe she was awake. It all 
seemed a great deal too pleasant to be true. 

“‘ Are you inclined to look into Bluebeard’s 
cupboard?” he said afterwards. ‘“‘ Come 





with me then; sister Anne can follow us| 
|all the different styles of the English cathe- 


if she likes.” 


Down a long passage, through two doors, 
and Gabrielle was in the studio. It was her 
first introduction to such a place, and it did 
not fail to impress her. The soft and pecu- 
liarly managed light; the lay figures, the 
arrangement of drapery; to say nothing of 
easels, pictures, busts, casts, all combined 
to strike her with a powerful effect, and she 
had never felt less inclined to speak. The 
artist watched her face with interest, and 
Mrs. Campbell and her sister who had _ fol- 
lowed them did not say anything, but waited 
till he broke the silence. 

“My exhibition pictures are gone,” he 
said, ‘ but what do you think of this?” 

It was a wooded glade, and the light fell 
slanting on the trunks of the beeches, and 
glowed on their soft green leaves in a way 
which told Gabrielle at once the time was 
sunset, for she had watched the lights in the 
forest, and knew how different they were at 
one time of the day from another. Then 
Mr. Urquhart showed sketches and rough 
designs—gems of beauty, from the first em- 
bodiment of a crude idea to its development 
in a finished picture. She soon forgot her 
shyness, and talked quite at her ease, for the 
subject was so near her heart that she was 
perfectly at home on it. 

“Tt is past five,” said Mrs. Campbell, after 
what had seemed a very short time, and when 
Gabrielle had not half looked at the treasures 
in an immense portfolio which Mr. Urquhart 
had brought cut for her. 

“ Must you really go, Anne? Well, you 
must come again soon. How would you 
like to copy one of these ?” 

“1? Oh, I should like it above all things.” 

“Then take it with you. And it would 
do you good to copy this as well. Do you 
understand anything about oils? ” 

‘* Nothing at all.” 

“You would soon learn. I shall be very 
glad to help you. When can you come?” 

Gabrielle said she must ask her mother, 
and Mrs, Urquhart proposed calling on Mrs. 
Vaughan in a few days, and then the time 
could be arranged. 

“The girl is a picture herself,” said Mr. 
Urquhart when she was gone. “I don’t 
think she will want much assistance, but 
what she does I shall be glad to give her ; 
practice in copying from good paintings will 
do her a deal of good. She has an artist’s 
soul and some knowledge. Did you hear 
her discussing pictures which girls of her 
age generally would not care to look at? 
And she was well up in architecture,—knew 
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drals; and yet when I asked I found she had , began to hope that “out of sight” would 
never seen even the outside of one. I am_ be “out of mind,” and that Leonard would 
very glad Anne found her out; it is a pity recover his senses in time,—for that he had 
for talent to be wasted.” certainly lost them was their united opinion. 
“‘ And so you have seen a reallive R.A.!” Gabrielle often wondered about Richard, 
said Leonard that evening. “And what did but she heard nothing personal from him, 
the rara avis look like?” ,and she felt that she could only wait 
“ Very much like other people, with the ' patiently for it; but her brothers were a 
exception of his eyes and beard ; I like him good deal on her mind. 
very much; and Mrs. Urquhart too: she is| ‘Mrs. Stewart’s sister has come to stay 
coming to call on mamma soon.” with her; may I take Rosa and call on her 
“ Well done! that will put the acquaint- to-morrow, mamma?” 
ance on a regular footing. How aboutthe “I will go with you, Gabrielle; we seem 
surgery?” to have a great deal of calling and visiting 
* I must wait a little, Leonard.” just now, but I suppose it cannot be helped ; 
Her patience was not taxed long, for Mr. we must not fail in civility, however much we 
Urquhart came with his wife a day or two may wish to stay at home.” 
afterwards, and said it would makea capital Gabrielle by no means wished to stay at 
studio with a little alteration, which he ex- | home always ; it was very pleasant to her to 
plained to Mrs. Vaughan. He was so mix with nice people, and her visits to Ken- 
pleasant, and looked so reliable and sensible, sington, which would have been delightful 
that he disimbued her mind of a prejudice enough if restricted to the studio, had an 
she had had that there was only one class of added charm from the happy hour or two 
artists in the world—that to which her hus- spent in the drawing-room afterwards. Mrs. 
band’s brother had belonged. Campbell always accompanied her, so that 
So it was arranged that one afternoon a her mother was easy on that score, and 
week Gabrielle should spend at Kensington, Gabrielle never felt she could have too much 
painting under his direction, and Mrs. Camp- of Mrs. Campbell; she grew fonder of her 
bell undertook to set her free for an hour) the more she was with her. It was a great 
each time on two other afternoons, so that advantage to her to have the benefit of her 
her sky brightened considerably. Mr. Urqu-| society, for she possessed a cultivated and 
hart gave her a Clytie to copy in sepia, and well-stored mind, and delighted to respond 
then he tried what she could do with a land- | to Gabrielle’s enthusiastic love for books and 
scape ; and what with her home study and pictures and poetry. 
her afternoon with him, her time was very Not that the two were very much together. 
pleasantly employed. It was not always;Mrs. Campbell made a point of not in- 
very easy to break off at the end of her’ truding on time which she felt was due from 
hour when the painting was becoming en- the daughter to her mother, and she was par- 
grossing, or to put it altogether out of her ticularly careful to avoid giving rise to any 
head when it would not have been right to feeling of jealousy in Mrs. Vaughan’s mind. 
think about it; but she soon felt the benefit It was plain enough to Mrs. Campbell that 
of her long training in this respect, and was Gabrielle was not understood, for she never 
grateful for it. found her reserved, but, on the contrary, the 
May had come, and, to her great delight,| young mind unfolded itself naturally under 
her mother did not object when Mrs. Camp- the genial influences of an older and more 
bell proposed taking her to the Academy. disciplined spirit, willing to sympathize with 
It was her first visit, and she greatly enjoyed | her fancies and to believe in her integrity 
it. Fully occupied as she was, and for the of purpose. There were flowers in the 
most part pleasantly so, she was seeing a drawing-room as well as the dining-room, 
little more life in another way; for Mr.| whenever there were any in the garden, and 
Stewart and his young wife lived near, and| Gabrielle was anxious in every possible way 
an intimacy sprang up between her and to show her gratitude for the kindness which 
Gabrielle, which Mrs. Vaughan scarcely knew | was doing so much for her. 
how to check. She was very uneasy about! “Ella,” said Rosa one evening when they 
it (though she liked Mrs. Stewart), for she, were together in the schoolroom, the elder 
felt it might lead to more visiting than was sister correcting exercises and the younger 
good for an excitable girl like Gabrielle.| perched upon a chair by her side looking on, 
_ Alice Russell had gone home with her| “could not I do the lamps for you or some- 
| cousin ; and Mrs, Vaughan and her daughter thing, and give you more time for painting? 
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I think I could do them, and I should really 


| Thursday, Gabrielle, you and Leonard ; would 


like it; and then perhaps you could get half you like to go?” 


an hour before breakfast.” 

* What made you think I wanted more time, 
Rosa?” 

“TI thought you looked grave when I came 
to call you this afternoon, and it did seem a 
pity to leave the picture. I know I hate being 
disturbed when I am gardening ; and I love 
you, Ella dear, you know, don't you?” 

“ My darling, there is nothing in the world 
I am more sure of than that; and I shall be 
very glad of your help.” 

“And you will tell me if there is anything 


else I can do? Can't I hear little Walter | 


practise sometimes? I know a great deal 
more music than he does.” 

**We must ask mamma about that, dearest ; 
I will be sure to think over things and see, for 
I know you would like to help me.” 

“T could dust the drawing-room every 


morning. I would be very careful not to 
break anything. Do you think mamma would 
let me?” 


+ “We will ask her.” 

Rosa was delighted at the idea of being of 
use, and her sister wondered whether it would 
be wise just yet to tell her mother of the little 
gitl’s wishes. After some hesitation she did, 
and then found (rather to her mortification) 
that Mrs. Vaughan was not nearly so afraid of 
Rosa’s carelessness as she had once been of 
Gabrielle’s, and gave her permission without 
any demur. 


the practical advantages were great, and she 
had now an extra half-hour every morning, 


in which she found a good deal might be | 


accomplished in her painting-room, and she 
made very satisfactory progress. No one came 


into the quondam surgery when she was busy, | 


so that she was never worried and fretted by 
interruptions, and as the pictures developed 


under her fingers her hopes grew accordingly, | 


and she looked so bright and happy that even 
her mother hoped that having her heart’s de- 
sire was not doing her any harm. But she never 
relaxed into giving praise or encouragement, 
and the one other thing which Gabrielle had 


longed for still more than to be allowed to} 


draw was still to be striven after. If only her 
mother would show complete faith in her she 
felt she would not have a wish ungratified ; 
but then thoughts of Richard and of Leonard 
would arise, and she felt there were two or 
three things still not as she quite liked, and 


It had a little sting in it which | 
Gabrielle was vexed at herself for feeling, but | 


“Yes, very much.” 

“ You will want a new dress, you have not 
one for the evening.” 

“T had forgotten that. Well, never mind, 
mamma, I can see Mrs. Stewart any day.” 

“ But still, Ella, it seems a pity: you will 
have to go into society some time, and I like 
Miss Fleming: I think we must manage the 
new dress.” 

“Well, then, mamma, do get me the very 
cheapest thing you can ; and thank you, dear 
mother.” 

It was a concession on Mrs. Vaughan’s 
part, and Gabrielle felt it. 

The evening at Mrs. Stewart’s went off very 
satisfactorily. Louisa Fleming, who was just 
Gabrielle’s age, had taken a great fancy to her, 
_and although she was not quite so intellectual 
as Gabrielle thought necessary for complete 
sympathy, still she was so young and fresh- 
hearted that it was delightful to her to be with 
her ; and, unused to the society of girls of her 
own age of any degree of culture (for Agnes 
was so seldom at home that she seemed like 
a visitor), she appreciated this new acquisition 
accordingly. Alice Russell had much improved 
in manner and style during the past four years. 
Her cousins were by no means first-class, but 
they had acquired some ladylike ways at Mrs. 
Atherton’s, which Alice, through associating 
with them frequently, had readily picked up ; 
but she could never be a companion after 
Gabrielle’s mind, and Louisa Fleming was 
a very pleasing exchange. Mrs. Russell, her- 
| self a widow, had, in the early days of Mrs. 
Vaughan’s bereavement, been anxious to com- 
fort and help her as far as lay in her power, and 
such kindness was not to be despised ; but it 
had always troubled Mrs. Vaughan that Alice 
was not a nicer companion for Gabrielle, and 
her one consolation had been that her daugh- 
ter had as great an objection to her as she had 
herself. Now a fresh style of acquaintance 
seemed thrown in her way, for, Mrs. Stewart 
and her sister making much of Gabrielle, 
‘came to the conclusion that she was very 
hard-worked, and that a month in the country 
| during the little boys’ holidays would do her 
a deal of good, and Louisa, leading Gabrielle 
|on to express her opinion of the country and 


|its attendant pleasures, found out enough to 
| make her sure this visit would be very much 
| to her mind. 

| Poor Mrs. Vaughan! 


She felt, with some 


she tried to be content, though life sometimes | horror, that she was in for it now, and perhaps 


seemed very full of care. 
“Mrs. Stewart has asked you to dinner on 


if she had discouraged the intimacy at first 


nothing more would have come of it. How- 
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_ ever, she could not well make an excuse, for, 


| 


having allowed the girls to be together, there 
could be no objection urged now, and so 
consent was given for her to accompany 
Louisa home, and Gabrielle, unused to plea- 
sure as she was, began to wonder how it was 
that so many agreeable things were happening 
to her all at once. 

_ The visit was fixed for the middle of June, 
and the beloved painting must be laid aside 
for a while, but Mr. Urquhart said she could 
do a good deal out of doors, and seemed very 
glad for her to have the opportunity. 

Grace came up to town for a fortnight a few 
days before her sister left, and congratulated 
her on having made some nice friends, though 
she was inclined to think that Gabrielle might 
have come to see her first. ‘ You know,” she 
said, “I did ask you last year, but mamma 
would not let you come ; I shall tell her she is 
unfair to her married daughter.” 

Grace spoke laughingly, but she felt a little 
nettled, nevertheless, and would not listen to 
any of Gabrielle’s explanations. 

“There is no knowing what I might have 
done for you,” she said. “ Agnes will owe her 
good husband entirely to me, for 1 brought it 
about most cleverly : I dare say I could do the 
same kindness for you if you would only give 
me a chance.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that, Grace ; indeed, 
I do not like to hear you.” 

Grace laughed. “Then I suppose you never 
think of getting married,” she said. 

| “I certainly have thought about it now and 

then, but I don’t care about it in the least ; 

I should be quite happy to be at home always 
if one or two things were different, as I expect 

they will be in time.” 

“ And let there be two old maids in the 
family! for Ruth is sure to be one. I used 
to admire her very much, but since she has 


|| been so often with those empty-headed friends 


| 





of hers she has altered sadly. I expected 


|| better things of you, Gabrielle.” 


“‘ But, Grace, every one can’t be married, and 

I am sure some old maids are very nice in- 

cdeed—the old ladies next door, for instance, 

and there are others; and I am sure maiden 
aunts are very useful.” 

“ No doubt, but still I shall be vexed if you 

_ do not find a husband in time. Perhaps you 


|| will think differently after a while, and then I 


| shall have the pleasure of saying, ‘I told you 
sO.” ” 

Grace was much more amiable towards 
Gabrielle than formerly; she had sense enough 
to see that she was likely to turn her painting 
to some account in time, and this elevated 
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her in her eyes, for she had always felt it a 
little hard that she and Agnes should have to 
leave home to earn their own living, while 
Gabrielle was kept there. She did not calcu- 
late that her mother would have been quite 
unable to keep on her school without her, 
and that thus she was really of as much use 
as if she had made money in a more osten- 
sible way. 

“ Are you sure you have plenty of nice 
dresses, Gabrielle? one wants a good many 
for a summer visit ; what have you?” 

Gabrielle enumerated them, and her sister 
was horrified. 

“ That will never do,” she said; “ what a 
good thing I came in time! you would have 
gone off not fit to be seen.” 

“ But, Grace dear,” mildly remonstrated 
Gabrielle, “‘ we really cannot afford more; I 
have bought two new ones already, and that 
takes away ever so much from what we had 
been saving for a new carpet : look here, how 
dreadfully worn it is! but we must make it 
do a little longer now, and that is quite suffi- 
cient reason for me to buy nothing more 
for myself.” 

“But supposing I choose to make you a 
present, and fit you out respectably ; I sup- 
pose you would not be too proud to accept 
it?” 

“Oh dear no! 
money ?” 


but is it not John’s 


“‘ My dear Gabrielle, what a baby you are | 
Of course it is John’s, but what is his | 
is mine, and if I like to give myself a little | 
pleasure and make you spruce at the same | 


still ! 


time, that is my affair.” 

“Well, I don’t quite understand it.” 

“Then you must take it on trust. 
is to-day? . Tuesday—how tiresome! I sup- 
pose you cannot be spared, and to-morrow 
you go to Kensington. Well, I am deter- 
mined you shall go fit to be seen, you must 
arrange with mamma to spare you on Thurs- 
day.” 

“But do you think it is really necessary ?” 

‘What an ungrateful girl you are! 
course it is necessary ; you ought to be much 
obliged to me for sparing your feelings: you 
have no idea how censorious country people 
are about dress; they will think nothing of 

ou unless you make a good show.” 

“Well, of course you know best, but I 
have never been better dressed than I am 
now, except in the evening ; and Mrs. Stewart 
and Louisa are evidently satisfied, or I should 
not have been invited. And I really am 
grateful to you, Grace, only I have a few 
scruples.” 


——— 
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“Then. you must make haste and g get over | gone “back to Bath on her return, and Tom 
them.” and Arthur would then only just have begun 

This, by her mother’s aid, was accomplished their holidays, so that there seemed nothing 
in time, and Mrs. Sutton fitted out her younger | at all to prevent her enjoyment ; and one 
sister in a way which left no possibility for! bright day in June, when the pinks and 
her ever being in anything but very nice attire; roses were making the old garden in Surrey 
and that business completed, Grace felt she Place beautiful and delicious, Gabrielle set 
had done her duty, and had a little leisure to off for her second country visit. She had 


bestow on the small aunt Rosa, with whom her not left her mother for nearly five years, 


little daughter Blanche was very much in love. and Mrs. Vaughan felt the parting; for 
Gabrielle felt she could leave home comfort-; however much she might under-estimate 
ably, for Grace would stay some little time | Gabrielle, she was more dependent upon 
longer with her mother, and then Agnes and ja than she was aware of, and it seemed 
Ruth would be with her ; they would not have 'a very empty house when she was gone. 


OVER THE RIVER. 


“1 repeated to her a text we had chosen as our watchword through life :—‘ This God is our God for ever 
and ever: He will be our guide even unto death.’ She looked at me so brightly, and said, ‘ You know, 
my husband, it is over death.’ I had quite forgotten at the moment that she had attended a Bible class 
held some six months before, in which I pointed out that the Hebrew word should, according to the best 
critics, be rendered, ‘ over death.’ ””—REV. E, H. BICKERSTETH. 


Tue Master had called her, and swiftly arising, | “ Nay, husband,” she answered, and looked 


With ready response, to Himself she drew at him brightly, 
near ; “Not only to death, ‘but deyond it, you 
When a father his child wants, say, is it sur- know ; "— 
prising | For once he had told her the Hebrew word, 
That she springs to his tender embrace | rightly 
without fear ? | Translated, means “over” the river’s deep 
flow. 


She saw the bright home that was opening | 


before her, | 
Fair visions of loved ones were close to, Our God has engaged by His servants to 


Not merely just up to its brink, but across it, 


| 


her now ; stand ; 
Not a cloud flecked her sky, not a shadow, And grasping His promise, she fain would | 
passed o’er her ; endorse it, 
There was peace in her spirit, and peace, As she entered with gladness His own 
on her brow. promised land. 
The valley was light, for the Saviour was She wrote that sweet text with her pale 
present ; trembling fingers, 
His rod and His staff were her comfort} On a leaf of the Bible so long her delight ; 
and stay ; | And memory oft on that touching scene | 
‘To walk in His sunshine on earth had been | lingers, 
pleasant, | When hope was so stedfast and faith was 
But soon she would dwell where no night so bright. 


breaks the da 
i | She has passed over Jordan, and we, the sad- 


| Then one who was thinking of ties that must | hearted, 
sever, As we miss the sweet smile that was oft 
And watching in sadness her fast-failing | on us shed, 


breath, ' Would thank thee, O God, for the joy now 


Said, “ This God is our God for ever and/ departed, 
ever, | And would pray that we all in her foot- 


And will certainly guide us, yes, even to steps may tread. 
death.” | NETTA LEIGH, 


| 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S el aia 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


HLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHE ORODYNE racial cc and rei thon co oe tal eer Fever, Croup, 4 
EHLOR NE cdectualy it short all tec of f Epilepsy, rena’ Palptiatioe, and reenter. aa 
cuts 8 0! h 
Se ee is the only pulliative in atack of pee, By Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, Pat 
Siew Laue Passes Gexracusn, Wu Mount it Charen, eee, llth December, ony a me 
a bought some of rowne’ Chlorodyne from Davenport, found 
the sat oat wil be glad ged to have half'a dozen bottles Saackiie eke above whdvees, 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Ccnsul at Manilla, 

tc the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.’— See 


L wneet 1st December, 1864, 
CA'TION.—BE WARE of PIRACY and IMITATION, 
Cavtion,— Vice-Chancellor Bir W, Paor Woop stated that Dr, Corts Browne was undoubtedly the Ifventor of CHIORODYNE; that 
ihe story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately, untrue, which, be regretted to say, hed been sworn to.— See Times, 10th July, 164, 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 144., 2s. Od., 4«. 6d., and 11s, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLONODYN 2” 
on the Government Stamp, ‘Overwh jelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer--J. T. DAVENPORT; 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


3 —_ BEST SOFT SIX-CORD COTTON, 
A Suitable for all Sewing Machines, 


| > ue EXTRA GLACE COTTON, 
hig Cotton b tly j 
J & P. COALS mscaeescgstinesets gate 
" * Hand, Sewing. On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 
- . 3 CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, 
J.&P.COATS’ “Sse 
. . Of the finest Quality, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE anp RETAIL DRAPERS THRoveHout THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

















































FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 
HIS excellent Medicine is the most effective 
vais af ee | Bilious and Liver Complants, Sick ONE FOLD of Kay * Neen aoe 
Headache, ‘Lose of Appetite, Drowsiness, @iddiness, Spasms, and all Patent ALBERT 
Gocrdare of 4 of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, ox whore bi cone vob do a —_- esd 
"SE RSONS ofa TULL HABIT, who en saljest to Heatache, 


Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Sin; in the Bars, arising from too 
great aflow of blood to the i neds sould never be widest et, 
ERA entirely carried off by their timely 





“Fer FEMALES the truly excellent, removing all 
Se oe ee 
e on 
Blotches, Pimples; and Sallowness of the Bkin, and give « healthy GR AIN 
jeveniie Neem 0 Sbeetinnes | ier 
eee eee || A iT H 
me Se Gecaumees bump stale tem bak ot te oF HE 
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Price 1s, 14d. and 2s, 0d. per Box, 





THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE. | 5 published, 12th Gowsand, In cloth, gilt edges, Y 






As o Packet of 12 Tracts, 6d. 
A Quarterly Children's Service * : 
is uEiD a? Words of Consolation, Pardon, & Hope: 
ST. KATHERINE CREE CHURCH, cei : 
Leadenhall Strest, in the: Olty of Londen. ‘The next | | 4 Mastsn tee ke Taeaeemmenmee eM 
Service will take place on the first Sunday afternoon in Consisting of 
April, at three o'clock. The Cuttpesn’s SERVICE is Short Gppeals, Scripture Readings, Propers, and 
held on the first Sunday in the month next after quarter+ ¥ for viene Iss 





day, that is January, April, July, and October, We 
shall alwsys be very glad to see as many of our young 
friends present as can contrive to come. 
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THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Aways Seoniee 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


BLGpcaaueiareay JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENCE EACH, 


EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS. 
“The process being 80 clean and simple, any youny ladv could begin ber experiment on a 
ribbon or feather. The thing would be worth trying trom motives of economy.”—Pide 


“ Casaeli’s Household Guide,” March, 1870, 
VIOLET. : 
A 6d, Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of Bonnet Ribbon in five 
minutes. F 
A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawl in five minutes. No boiling required. 
A Gd. Bottle will dye Six Ostrich Feathers or an Opera Cloak. 











A 6d. Bottle mixed in hot water makes half a pint of brilliant VIOLET 
. | INK in one minute, Most elegant ink for Ladies. Of Chemists everywhere. 
JUDSON’S DYES. 
18 Colours, the best of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 
Lavender, Pink, Orange, Purple, Canary, Siate, Cerise. 
& Ask your Chemist for Jupson’s Dyes. Wholesale of Patent Medicine 
Venders, or of DANIEL JUDSON & SON, London, 8. E. 
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24.25.27 & 28.OXFORD S™W 
10,000 PRESENTS FROM 5s. TO £5. 





@ aid 
Dressing Bags ... 21s, 35s, 42s, 3 3 0 | Inkstands, Mounted, 8s. 6d, 10s. 6d, 012 6 
Elegant Envelope Cases ... ... 018 0} Bookslides, ditto ... — ta ee 
Ditto Blotting Books ... .- 010 O Bo d Baskets. 7s. 6d. to 2 2 0 

Tea Caddies ... 10s. 6d, 143, 1 1 0 Mi ec eee mere 40. 
ationery Cabinets ... cts: ee 

Iland Bags  ... 8s. 6d,108.6d, 012 6 

Elegant Reticules ... ... ... 0.10 6| Despatch Boxes, 21s. to - 5 5 0 
T.adies’ Companions... 0 7 6) Besique <a 2s. 6d.,3s.6d, 0 5 0 
Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to .. 012 6) Purses .. Is, 1s. 6d, 2s8,6d, 0 5 O 
PRESENTS FOR GIRLS. PRESENTS FOR BOYS. 


PORTRAIT ALBUM (a Choice of 3,000) from 2s. 6d. to 60s. 
CHATELAINES, BELTS, TRINKETS, AND WAIST-BAGS. 


CROQUET 15s., 16s., 2ls:, 30s. 40s. and 60s. the Set, with the Book 
of Rules. A first-rate full size set for 30s. All Croquet sent carriage 
paid to any Railway Station in England on prepayment (a choice of 500 


CRICKET BATS, BALLS, é&¢ 


gets). 








